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Daniel 
Spurns 


AUSTIN 

The pro-Johnson, moderate- 
conservative state Demo- 
cratic executive committee 
here this week: 

1. Rejected a Houston move 
to ask Democrats to elect 
party convention delegates 
and local officers who “under- 
stand” they will be expected 
to fight for the national party 
nominees in the fall, whoever 
they are; 

2. Rejected a plea supported 
by petitions represented as 
signed by more than 50,000 
Texans asking for a May 
party primary vote on abol- 
ishing the poll tax as a voting 
prerequisite ; 

3. Heard and applauded many 
Johnson - for - President remarks 
and watched a new movie on how 
to carry precinct conventions for 
Johnson and pledge to him until 
the nomination is secured for him; 

4. Honored Mrs. Hilda Weinert, 
former Democratic national com- 
mitteewoman, in ceremonies evi- 
dently also intended as criticism 
of the present committeewoman; 

5. Heard pleas for larger contri- 
butions to the state party and ap- 
provingly received a report of a 
successful drive to have the state’s 
national party funds quota re- 
duced. 

Gov. Price Daniel repeated his 
support of all Democratic nomi- 
nees but urged the committee 
members to keep their sights 





Group 
Pleas 


trained on Texas policy and party 
battles. He reviewed his tax, edu- 
cation, law enforcement, indus- 
trial, and water conservation posi- 
tions and urged precinct work 
against “splinter groups.” 

The committee scheduled the 
June 14 state convention for Aus- 
tin and—in a surprise move—com- 
mitted the Sept. 20 state conven- 
tion to Dallas. 

(Thursday Mrs. R. D. Randolph 
blistered S.D.E.C. for rejecting the 
party loyalty and poll tax resolu- 
tions. See column on page 4.) 


Party Loyalty 

Houston committee member Bil- 
ly Goldberg presented two resolu- 
tions by which S.D.E.C. would 
have called on all Democrats to 
select as Democratic convention 
delegates and precinct and county 
party chairmen persons “who un- 
derstand that their election car- 
ries with it the responsibility of 
actively supporting the Democrat- 
ic National Ticket regardless of 
who are selected as nominees.” 

In recounting to the committee 
the resolutions committee’s unani- 
mous rejection of Goldberg’s reso- 
lutions, John Peace of San An- 
tonio, reporting in the temporary 
absence of the resolutions commit- 
tee chairman, Mrs. Weinert, Se- 
guin, said that “it has been the 
firm, unequivocal, clear policy of 
this state committee ... that we 
support, and advocate the support, 
of all Democratic nominees, local, 

(Continued on Page 2) 








A BUSINESS ‘P.I.P.E’ 


AUSTIN, HOUSTON 

A not-to-be-reported, head- 
less—in fact, ghostly—cam- 
paign to raise $65,000 mostly 
from big-city Texas business- 
men to finance legislative 
campaigns in rural areas has 
been discovered by the Ob- 
server, 

It’s called “PIPE’—The Public 
Interest Political Education Fund. 
Contributors are promised they 
will not have to report their gifts, 
even if they are more than the 
$100 the law requires to be re- 
ported if it is given to one can- 
didate. “PIPE” itself will not re- 
port its political contributions. 


Ed cC. Burris, executive vice 
president (and, during legisla- 
tive sessions, Austin lobbyist) of 
the Texas Manufacturers’ Assn., 
wrote Texas businessmen Feb. 12 
telling all about “PIPE.” But he 
insisted they return the material 
he sent them, “since I am fearful 
of having it circulated too exten- 
sively.” 


His letter was marked “personal 
and confidential,” and an attached 
memorandum about PIPE had 
“confidential” written on it four 
different places. 


The Observer — after several 
weeks of inquiry—obtained a copy 
of Burris’s letter, the attached in- 
formation on PIPE, and a map of 
Texas on which Burris singled out 
the legislative districts whose 
legislators have offended “the 
conservative position.” 

Of the $65,000 to be raised for 
1960 rural Texas elections, his 
memo said, $55,000 was to come 
from four counties: Harris Coun- 
ty $20,000, Dallas County $15,000, 








John Young's Record 


WASHINGTON 

John Young sits in his third 
floor office of the House Of- 
fice Building against a wall 
covered with enormous maps 
of each county in his 14th 
district. These brightly col- 
ored patches of South Texas 
dominate his room—and ap- 
parently his thinking. 

The 43-year-old congressman 
from Corpus Christi can cite facts 
and figures about conservation 
and public works projects from 
Bleiders Creek at New Braunfels 
to Corpus Christi. He is eager to 
discuss the dams, the bridges, the 
watersheds. When it comes to na- 
tional and international questions, 
he takes a decidedly cautious and 
usually a more conservative out- 
look. 


This year Young faces his first 
contest since he won the seat from 
John Bell in 1956. He is opposed 
by Dudley Dougherty of Beeville, 
wealthy oilman and rancher, for- 
mer Texas legislator, and unsuc- 
cessful candidate for the U. S. 
Senate in 1954. Young expresses 
confidence that he will be re- 
turned for a third term. 


Locally, and particularly in 


Nueces County, Young is consid- 
ered an astute politician. He rose 
rapidly in politics, moving from 
assistant district attorney to coun- 
ty attorney and then to county 


judge of Nueces County. In this 





last job he advanced many county 
and area development projects. He 
is proud of having gained an ap- 
pointment to the House public 
works committee, where he serves 
on sub-committees for rivers and 
harbors and public buildings and 
grounds. 


However, it is a national issue— 
labor-management relations— 
which could become a major stum- 
bling-block to Young’s re-election. 
He was one of 17 Texas represen- 
tatives who voted for a successful 
attempt to substitute the tougher 
Landrum-Griffin bill as a vehicle 
for labor reform. 


“I don’t see (Landrum-Griffin) 
as a union-busting bill. I see it 
as a racket-busting bill ... I 
can’t see where it is anything but 
good for the people,” Young told 
the Observer correspondents. “I 
have friends in the labor move- 
ment and they’re just as fine peo- 
ple as can be found anywhere, and 
they don’t want corruption.” 


He said in Corpus Christi recent- 
ly that if it weren’t for his vote 
on the controversial bill, he would 
not have opposition in the race. 
Dougherty is conservative but re- 
portedly has labor backing. 


Against a background of the 





rapid integration of schools in his 
district, Young takes an indefinite 
position on pending civil rights. 
His vote will depend “a lot” on 
the type of bill presented on the 
floor. Before committing himself 
he would have to study “very 
carefully” the proposed federal 
registrar and referee plans. He 
didn’t remember if he voted for 


the Civil Rights bill of 1957. (A 
check in the Congressional Record 
shows that he voted against it.) 
He favors repealing the poll tax, 
which he called “an antiquated 
device for voting qualifications.” 


In the 14th district, Young says, 
“There has never been any prob- 
lem in denying the right to vote— 
in the past there has been some 
problem of limiting people to one 
vote.” 


Noncommittal on Aid 
On a Latin-American problem, 
migratory labor, Young offers few 
opinions and no solutions. Towns 
like Robstown and Mathis are 
year-round centers for migratory 
labor, causing severe economic 
and educational problems for the 
citizens. Young said that he 
“would like to study the problem 
carefully” and that he has no 
“specific suggestions” at the pres- 
ent. He has not studied the pro- 
(Continued on Page 3) 





Tarrant County $11,000, and Bexar | 
County $9,000. “The remainder’ — 


$10,000—was to come from “rest 
of state.” As of Feb. 12, Houston 
had raised about $5,000 and Dallas 
about $14,000. 

Candidates who will get the 
money—or already have it—are 
“only” those “who have met the 
standards of the business groups 
in the district.” PIPE “will mere- 
ly pass along” the money—thus 
avoiding being reported as a con- 


tributor—the memo said 
The Observer interviewed Bur- 
ris about his $65,000 ghost-fund, | 


but he would not say very much. | 
“Oh, well, it isn’t my PIPE 

he said. “Well, I don’t believe | 

want to comment. I don’t know 


much about it.” 

Well, the Observer, advised him, 
judging from the letter 
orandum ... 

“Where’d you get it?” Burris} 
asked. 

The Observer protected its 
sources. Did he feel he should di- 
vulge who PIPE’s officers were? 
“Oh, I’m just one of many,” he| 
said. 

He could not remember what 
the meeting was at which he had 
been asked about PIPE, and had 
answered, as he wrote Feb. 12, “in 


| Tuesday, 
| asked me to make a brief state- 
| ment with respect to PIPE (Public 
| Interest Political Education Fund). 


and mem- 


very guarded terms, for reasons 
that must be obvious to ] 
“Who are youall’s officers?” the 
Observer asked him. “That's not a 
‘youall,’” Burris replied—‘“just a 
group of people, trying to get a 


little money.” He didn’t know 
that they had any officers 

Why, the Observer asked Burris 
did PIPE not want its contributors 
listed as the true contributors to 
political campaigns? “It’s not an 
organization,” he replied. Why 
would PIPE mind being identified 
as the contributor? “I don’t di- 
vulge all my information, just 
like you don’t,” Burris replied 


The reporter explained he had 


some other questions, but judged 
Burris did not want to talk about 
it. He agreed he did not. 


Personal Letterhead 

Burris wrote, not on the Texas 
Manufacturers’ Assn. _ stationery 
on which he customarily commu- 
nicates with T.M.A. members, but 
under his personal Houston let- 
terhead, “Ed C. Burris, P.O. Box 
1194, Houston 1, Texas.” The let- 
ter covering the PIPE enclosures 
was dated Feb. 12, 1960, and pre- 
faced, “PERSONAL AND CONFI- 
DENTIAL,” capitalized and un- 
derlined. 

“You may recall,” Burris be- 
gan, “that at the termination of 
the meeting in the Rice Hotel on 
Mr. K. P. Campbell 


I did so in very guarded terms, 
for reasons that must be obvious 
to you.” 

He was now, Burris continued, 
attaching multilithed material ex- 
plaining PIPE and a map showing 
“the necessity for doing this job” 
in that “too many of our rural 
districts are represented by peo- 
ple who have a point of view con- 


_| trary to that necessary to build 


a good business climate.” 

Harris County had raised only 
one-fourth of its quota, while 
Dallas County had raised more 
than 95 percent of its quota, large- 
ly because PIPE “of necessity 
must be a personal effort. It can- 
not be done by existing organiza- 
tions—it is sort of a ‘side-car op- 
eration’ and is dependent upon the 
voluntary assistance of business 
leaders .. .” he wrote 

All that is necessary, he said, to 
put over the Houston part of the 
program “is for 30 or 40 business- 
men to raise some $200-$500 apiece, 

(Continued on Page 3) 





S.A. Stores 
White Held 


AUSTIN 





The ‘sit-ins’ scored their first 
substantial victory in San An- 
tonio Wednesday when six groups 
of stores— Woolworth’s, Kress’s, 
Neisner’s, Grant's, and McCrory’s 
variety stores and Sommers drug 


stores—agreed to serve Negroes at 
lunch counters along with whites 


They did so two days before a 
deadline set by a mass meeting 0 
1,500 Negroes Sunday aftern: 
followed by the signing u; 
for sit-ins if the stores did not 
agree to integrate. 


The Negroes, spoken for by 
Harry V. Burns, state youth direc- | 
tor of the N.A.A.C.P., announced | 
they will not demonstrate in San | 
Antonio for 30 days, during which | 
time stores which have not inte-| 
grated their service will be asked | 


to consider doing so 

The agreement was worked out | 
by the Negro spokesmen and busi- | 
nessmen and clergymen. Rev. C.| 
Don Baugh, executive director of 
the San Antonio Council of 
Churches, said, “It was a com- 
munity problem, and we have 
risen above it.” Baugh said San 
Antonio “has become an exam- 





ple.” In Dallas, 


an N.A.A.C.P. | 


Integrate; 
In Cutting 


spokesman hailed “a magnificent 
victory for all of San Antonio 
a shining example.” 


IN HOUSTON, police arrested 
an 18-year-old white boy, Ronald 
Gene Erickson, and charged him 
with disfiguring (penalty, 2 to 5 
years) in last week’s kidnapping 
and cutting of Felton Turner, 27- 
year-old Negro. Erickson said a 


| confession he signed was lies. 


Meanwhile, Mayor Louis Cutrer, 
explaining he was trying to 
bring the sit-ins there to a halt, 
said he had had the law briefed 
and was convinced that the re- 


| fusal to leave a lunch counter on 


request violated the state’s law 
against unlawful assembly. He 
said protesters who violated this 
law would be arrested. He said he 
did not want to arrest anyone; 
but if the law was violated, he 
would. 


Dr. S. M. Nabrit, president of 
Texas Southern University for 
Negroes, told a student assembly 


| that the sit-ins had accomplished 


educational aims and a willingness 
to negotiate. He urged that they 
be ended. At Observer press- 
time this week they had not been 
resumed. 

(Continued on Page 2) 








S.D.E.C. REJECTS POLL TAX PETITIONS 


Jacobsen read wires of congrat- 
ulation, in this order: 


(Continued from Page 1) 
state, and national.” At each meet- 
ing, resolutions are presented rep- 
resenting “various shades or vari- 
Ous types of approaches” the 
question. But, said Peace, the 
committee felt like the Baptist 
who was asked if he actually had 
given himself to the Lord 
Sunday before he was let into 
church. So they rejected the reso- 
lutions, 


to 


every 


Goldberg said the loyalty of the 
committee was not “cvt and dried 
not too many years ago,” said all 
his resolutions did was insist that 
party officers “understand that 
come the fall election they will be 
expected pitch in,” and then 
Suggested the real reason for the 
resolutions’ defeat was fear of of- 
fending party defectors who 
would support conservative Demo- 
crats in Texas 


to 


“I wonder if really, repetition 
was the reason,” he told S.D.E.C 
“You and I know that within this 
state, we have Democratic county 
and precinct chairmen who pride 
themselves that they have never 
voted for the Democratic national 
ticket. Perhaps fear of disturbing 
some temporary, expedient coali- 
tion caused the of this 
resolution.” 

S.D.E.C. Chairman J. Ed Con- 
nally ruled the Goldberg resolu- 
tions could be voted on, and they 
were tabled by vote of the full 
committee, 41 to 9. 


tabling 


Byron Skelton, Democratic na- 
tional committeeman, had 
mented on the party loyalty issue, 


com- 


| ‘tional 


before the rejection of Goldberg's! 


resolutions: 

“It is a real pleasure hear 
these various speakers talk about 
supporting the of the 
Democratic Party and being loyal 
to the nominees of the Democratic 
* Party.” 

Up to that time, Daniel 
had mentioned this subject,* re- 
peating his and S.D.E.C.’s pledge 
for “support 
nominees.” 


The Poll Tax 


to 


nominees 


alone 


of the Democratic} 


In refusing to place on the Dem- | 


ocratic primary ballot in May the 
issue of abolishing the poll tax as 
a prerequisite to voting, the com- 
mittee adopted 
report from its legal 
that (1) S.D.EC. did have the 
authority to put the issue to pri- 
mary voters but that (2) doing so 


by voice vote a 


committee 


be a bad precedent 


the 


would 


cause was “within the 


issue 

prerogatives of the legislature.” 
Walter Hall, Dickinson banker 

and chairman of the petition cam- 


paign to induce S.D.E.C. to put the 
question on the May ballot, was 
waiting to be heard on behalf of 
that course of action when Con- 


+ 


the voice vole 


issue 


called for 
which decided the 

Hall and Darrell Carter, 
ton, had to the 
of the room bearing heavy stacks 
for 


nally 


Hous- 
proceeded front 


of petitions; they sat waiting 
Hall to be recognized, but the vote 
Then chairman 
» Hall 


about this refer- 


was taken tirst 


wanted “to talk 
endum we have already disposed 
of,” that he had been told ad- 
vance he could speak if S.D.E.C 
wished to hear him; and Hall was 
then recognized. 

Hall started by saying testily, 
“I felt I would be shown the 
courtesy of being permitted to 
speak and present petitions signed 
by in excess of 50,000 Texans be- 
fore a vote was taken.” 

He argued that the poll 
“penalizes and thereby discourages 
participation in_ political 
Whereas the national vot- 


in 


tax 


pro- 
cesses.” 
ing average was 60.4 percent of 
the eligible in 1956, it ranged from 
22.1 to 39.9 percent poll tax 
states (38.1 percent in Texas) 
He noted that both Texas U. S 
senators, Sam Rayburn, both na- 
members, and 
many congressmen and legislators 
joined the petition campaign for 


in 


committee 


a May vote on the poll tax, and, 


the 


issue 


he vehemently insisted that 
S.D.E.C.'s refusal to put the 
to a vote, even though the more 


than 50,000 signatures were not 
enough to require it to do so, 
would be taken as “a gig” at Sen. 


Johnson's presidential aspirations 

Cecil Palmer, Dickinson, moved 
to place the issue on the May bal- 
lot, but Connally ruled the motion 
out of order, since the committee 
had voted “on 
tion” (the negative committee re- 
port} before Hall spoke 

Hall to!d Connally afterwards, 
“If we get Johnson nominated 
with this kind of leadership, he'll 
than 


just the same mo- 


be even a greater statesman 
I thought.” 


Lyndon Johnson 


Daniel's only reference to John- 
son was: much of our at- 
tention is directed toward the 





U.T. PROTESTS END 


1 


(Continued from Page 1) 
City Richard Burks 
based his opinion that the sit-ins 
are illegal 1941 de- 
cision in Texas that the owner of 
a swimming pool had the right t 
refuse to admit a Latin-American 
The state 
assembly 
three or more persons to “deprive 


attorney 


on a court 


unlawful 


assembly of 


xc 
against 


law 


prohibits 


any person of a right.” Burks 
reasoned that cafe owners have 


the right to refuse to serve anyone 
they wish. In this, Cutrer backed 
him up, saying the person refused 
service might be a beatnik or even 
a member of “the 400.” 

Students of Central High School 
in Galveston also engaged in 
lunch-counter sit-ins last week, 
along with Houston and Waco stu- 
dents. 

AT THE UNIVERSITY OF 
TEXAS, the picketing against the 
official barring of Negroes from 
interccllegiate athletics and public 
drama productions and their resi- 
dential segregation came to an end 
with no official concessions 

U. T. President Logan Wilson 
had said the University has inte- 
grated in all academic areas and 
expressed surprise that the school 
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would be the target of “provoca- 
tive demonstrations.” The Board 
of Regents announced that a new 
dorm for Negro women will be 
opened at a renovated house now 


used for non-residential purposes |} 


at a cost of $30,000. In addition, a 
portion of a white dor 
will be opened to Negroes on a 
segregated basis (this decision had 


before protests). 


men's m 


been made the 
Wilson and U.T. Vice President 
Harry Ransom met with three of 
demonstrators and the 
dent president for three hours, 
but the officials steadfastly 
fused to tell reporters what was 
and the students 
that at the officials’ request, they, 
were silent. The demonstra- 
tors did say they were not satis- 
| fied with the results of the talk 
Wednesday Anthony 
Henry, Negro student 
from Hovston, 
be no more picketing. He regard- 
ed the conference with the Uni- 
versity’'s officials as the conclusion 
of the protest for the time being. 
The protests apparently also led 
to the airing and alleviation of 
grievances of students at Prairie 
View A&M College for Negroes 
with respect to early curfew hours 


the stu- 
re- 


discussed, 


too, 


night 
sociology 


and the sanitation of their food | 
| “Hilda Weinert Day.” 


service. 


be- |! 


said | 


said there would| 


Presidential campaign. Our work | 
is cut out for us ... and we're} 
working hard as far as the na- | 
tional election is concerned. We're 
working hard for our favorite son 
candidate, who is now a full 
fledged candidate and will have 
an to be nominated | 
and elected president.” 


opportunity 


Larry Blackmon, chairman of 
the Johnson clubs in Texas, said 
there are clubs in all 254 coun- 
ties, some active, some dragging 
their heels. He said the movement | 
has contacts in 50 states and clubs 
in 35; that last week, 133,000 pieces | 
of were mailed, more 
than of them of 


material 
half 


outside 
Texas 


Skelton said the Republicans 
emphasized the man, not the party, 
carry Texas twice, but “they 
don't have the this time. 
We're going to have the man, and 
that be Lyndon 
Johnson.” 


to 


man 


man's going to 


The Johnson for President film, 
shown publicly for the first time, | 
revealed that a vigorous Texas, 
precinct convention. fight is, 
planned, complete with caucuses, | 
telephone work, doorbell ringing, | 
and rides to the convention. John- | 
son forces will seek delegations 
“instructed to support Senator 
Johnson until the presidential 
nomination is secured for him.” | 
The unit rule will be invoked. | 


| 
Mrs. Hilda Weinert | 


Mrs. Weinert, former S.DEC. 
vice-chairman and for twelve) 
years Texas Democratic national | 
committeewoman, was feted and | 
honored by S.D.E.C. with obvious | 
undertones of opposition to the | 
present national committeewoman, | 
Mrs. R. D. Randolph of Houston. | 


| 


Sitting at the head table during | 
S.DE.C.’s luncheon in Mrs.! 





| Weinert’s honor were Daniel, Con- | 


nally, and Secretary Jake Jacob-| 


sen of the present party official- | 
dom, in addition to George Sand- | 
lin, state party chairman under | 
Gov. Allan Shivers, and Weldon 
Hart, former Shivers press secre-| 
tary. Sandlin, Shivers, and Hart| 
supported Republican Dwight 
Eisenhower for president in 1952 
and 1956; Daniel did so in 1952. 


Introducing the guests, Mrs. 
Mary Etta Brooks, present S.D.E.C. 
vice-chairman, noted that Sandlin 
was “former chairman of the state 
Democratic executive committee— 
and a very hard working one, I 
might add.” 


Mrs. Brooks commended Mrs. 
Weinert’s capabilities, ladylike 
qualities, smile, sympathy, inter- 
est in education, and good neigh- 
borliness. Mrs. Weinert is “giving 
us continuous examples of the way 
a lady should behave in politics,” 
Mrs. Brooks said. 


Other friends of Mrs. Weinert 
were introduced from the audi- 
ence. Most of them came from the 
Seguin area and San Antonio. Ed 
Clark, Austin attorney and lobby- 
ist, and Trueman O'Quinn, conser- 
vative Travis County Democratic 
chairman, were also introduced. 


Daniel then commended Mrs. 
Weinert. “In my mind she is the 
outstanding lady of the Democratic 
Party of this state,” he said. “We 
have never had a national commit- 
teewoman in our state who was 
kinder, more thoughtful, and who 
got along better with all the Dem- 
ocrats in this state than Mrs. Hilda 
Weinert.” 


Daniel said Mrs. Weinert 
“worked always for the party, al- 
ways supporting the nominees of 
this party, even when some of us 
did not—even when she found it 
a little bit difficult to do so, but 
because of her party office she did 
so.” 


Daniel proclaimed the day 





| have loved what I have done,” 


From Rayburn, for “her 
standing contribution to the wel- 
fare of the Democratic Party”; 
from Johnson, for her “immeasur- 
able contributions” to the party; 
from Shivers, who said, “Your 
friendship and gracious assistance 


will always be remembered”; from | 


Cong. Homer Thornberry, to “a 
great lady of Texas”; from Sen. 
Ralph Yarborough, for her “many 
years of service to the Democratic 
Party”; and from Cong. John 


Young, who sent her congratula- | 


tions. 


Mrs. Weinert spoke briefly. “I 


said. She commended “our fine 
governor” and said she helped or- 


| ganize the Young Democrats when 


he was chairman of them. “His, 
has been a life 
Price, I just love you to pieces,” 
she said. 

Mrs. Weinert also expressed 
“appreciation to our past chair- 
man, Mr. Sandlin, and to our other 
very fine friend, Weldon Hart.” 


too, 


Party Finances 


French Robertson, chairman of 
the S.D.E.C. finance committee, 
announced a $79,000 budget for 
1960 and criticized Harris County 
and one other county for failing to 


make any contributions toward 
the 1959 quotas. 
Goldberg said Harris County 


held the largest Truman Jubilee 
Rally in the country and sent $6,- 
600 to the national party there- 
from, but would not send a dime 
to the S.D.E.C. this year “as long 
as funds are being used for elect- 
ing delegates for so-called, quotes, 
‘moderates-conservatives’.”” Gold- 


berg said Houston Democrats want | 


to know “who's getting tackled 
ahead of time.” 

Skelton said he thought the Tex- 
as quota of $80,000 for the national 


party in 1959-'60 was “too high” | 


and won from the national com- 
mittee a reduction 


we've save you that much money 
by reason of our efforts,” he said. 
Still, Skelton said, Texas is $69,- 


806.50 short of meeting its 1958 — 


and 1959 quotas at the reduced 
levels. It is possible the Texas 
delegation to Los Angeles will be 
penalized in housing and conven- 
tion seating as a result, he said, 
but he doubts it, “because our can- 


didate, Lyndon Johnson, will be 
the leading candidate at the con-| 


vention.” 
On a related point, $12,000-a- 
year S.D.E.C. organizer Jake 


Pickle said that the Dollars for 
Democrats drive under S.D.E.C. 


out-| 


she } 


of service. | 


to $65,000 a/| 
| year, retroactive three years. “So 


auspices had “not been too suc- 
cessful,’ with $4,376 sent to the 
state committee, then forwarded 
to national, minus expenses, and 
| $3,155 sent direct to the national 
committee by contributors from 
| Texas. He said S.D.E.C. has coop- 
erated with the national party on 
| the program, and “We had a little 
happier attitude when there wasn't 
any ‘nickles for Pickle’ involved.” 


S.D.E.C.’s own financial situa- 
| tion was summarized by a March 
1l bank balance of $2,413 and ac- 
counts payable the same day of 
$12,102. (Accounts payable in- 
| cluded a $7,000 note to Connally.) 


DOTC; John Peace 


Daniel and his leaders took twin 
positions on the Democrats of 
Texas Clubs—first that party har- 
mony has never been better, and 
second that the party machinery 
| must be kept from the grasp of 
“splinter groups.” 


Connally dug at D.O.T.C.’s policy 
of closed steering committee meet- 
|} ings (and, in February, a closed 
resolutions committee meeting) by 
saying S.D.E.C. meetings “are al- 
ways open to the press.” However, 
later in the day, Pickle told the 
Observer that the meeting at 
which the legal committee was 
drafting policy on the poll tax 
was “executive session”—that is, 
barred to the press. 


Daniel called for precinct work 
and urged S.D.E.C. members to 
seek re-election to keep the party 
out of the hands “of any splinter 
organization of the left or the 
right or anywhere.” (His present 
opponent for governor, Jack Cox, 
was formerly the staff chief of 
Freedom in Action, the right-wing 
political group.) 


Mrs. Albert Ball, Houston, rose 
during the roll call to remind the 
S.D.E.C. that Peace, the member 
from San Antonio, was not the 
choice of his senatorial district 
caucus at the 1958 convention. 
(Daniel's forces replaced the nom- 
inee, Bernard Lifshutz, with Peace 
because Lifshutz was objectionable 
to Daniel.) Mrs. Ball said, when 
Peace’s name was called, “This 
|name is not the name submitted 
| by senatorial caucus.” Chairman 
Connally said the state convention 
elected Peace, and S.D.E.C. had no 
authority to rule otherwise. 
| Daniel, who was sitting at the 
| head table, seemed to flush dur- 
ing this challenge. 


During a subsequent talk, Peace 
| quipped, “I have served on this 
committee longer than anybody 
else without having gotten any 
| votes at all for that position.” 

RD. 





Dallas Gets an Order 


DALLAS 

The New Orleans federal court 
(by 2-1 vote) ordered the Dallas 
school district to come forward 
with an integration plan by the 
end of April and ordered Dallas 
district court to hold a full hear- 


ing on the plan by the end of| 


May. This made obvious the New 
Orleans court’s objective of some 
September integration in Dallas. 

Spokesmen for the school board 
made clear their intention to pro- 
pose a stair-step, one-grade-a- 
year program, starting in the first 
grade. W. J. Durham, chief coun- 
sel for the plaintiffs in the law- 
suit in question, said they want 
immediate integration at all levels. 

The Dallas Times-Herald pub- 
lished a front-page series on the 
grade-a-year plan now in its third 
year at Nashville, Tenn. Beginning 
with the assertion that “Racial in- 
tegration of the public schools of 
Dallas is a strong probability by 
September,” the series pointed out 
that in Nashville, students are 
not required to attend schools 


where their race is in the minority, 
only about ten percent of the 
| eligible Negroes have enrolled in 
| white-majority schools, and the 
|U. S. Supreme Court has refused 
to order the grade-a-year pace 
| accelerated. 


| Mrs. Lee Flanagan, president of 
| the Dallas branch, National Assn. 
|for the Advancement of Colored 
| People, said the New Orleans de- 
| cision had been looked forward 
|to for a long time and hoped 
Dallas people would accept the 
ruling “with good will.” 


Meanwhile, a Negro running for 
the Dallas school board, Rev. H. 
Rhett James, criticized the school 
system’s ability grouping as a 
form of segregation which de- 
prives students of “the need tc 
compete” when the best students 
are placed in separate groups. 

Dallas voters approved a $70 
million school bond issue by a 
margin of about 7-to-1, thereby 
financing 45 new schools, renova- 
tions, and land purchases. 
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(Continued from Page 1) 


posal that migrant laborers be 
brought under the federal mini- 
mum wage law. 


Young is also noncommittal on 
the pending bill for federal aid 
to education. He says the House 
bill “is as strong a one as the 
President would go along with” 
and would “obviate” federal con- 
trol. The House proposal is con- 
siderably weaker than the Senate- 
Passed version, limiting federal 
aid to school construction and pro- 
viding less money. Young voted 
for the National Defense Educa- 
tion Act of 1958, mainly a student 
loan bill; he opposed a school con- 
struction bill in 1957. 


The Corpus Christi congressman 
has “mixed feelings” on public 
housing. He voted for last year’s 
housing bill and to override the 
presidential veto because “the 
private housing aspects were ex- 
tremely important.” He doesn’t 
have the same “strong feelings” 
for public housing, but he believes 
it is important to large metropoli- 
tan areas. He had no comment on 
the urban renewal proposal re- 
cently defeated in Corpus Christi. 


Young consistently has opposed 
foreign aid programs. He says he 
is not an isolationist, but he has 
voted against foreign aid because 
of “the wasteful, ineffective, and 
detrimental manner in which it is 
being administered.” He has voted 
for separate programs for dam 
construction, surplus food, and the 
Export-Import Bank. 





Military aid to other countries | 
always is tied to economic aid| 
bills, so Young is recorded as also 
opposed to military aid bills. He 
feels that “other freedom-lovin’ 
nations should share in this, too.” 
Generally, Young is in favor of a 
“properly administered program of 
foreign aid to friendly nations so 
that we get the maximum out of 
each dollar.” 


As to the country’s military pre- 
paredness, he said he was 
“alarmed at what I read about the 
great strides made by Russians in 
rockets and missiles.” He pointed 
cut that Congress always has 
voted more than the Administra- 
tion requested. Asked if he 
thought a change in Administra- 
tion would improve the defense 
posture, he answered simply, 
“Well, I'm a Democrat.” 


Young wants Lyndon Johnson 
in the White House. He believes 
the chances are “good” for the 
“state and the nation to have a 
real good Texan as president.” 


Public Works Man 


Like many Texas Congressmen, 
Young views soil and water con- 
servation as major areas of con- 
cern. He has worked hard on many 
of these projects throughout his 
district. He singles out with par- 
ticular pride a $7 million soil con- 
servation project on the San Fer- 
nando-Agua Dulce-San Diego 
Creeks, which spreads over nearly 
700,000 acres of Kleberg, Jim Wells 
and Nueces Counties. 


At the northern end of his dis- 
trict he has worked with river 
authority officials on the $13 mil- 
lion Canyon Dam in Comal Coun- 
ty, which will serve seven coun- 
ties. Here are other public works 
projects, like the upper harbor 
bridge at Corpus Christi and im- 
provements of the Corpus Christi 
and Port Aransas harbors, in 
which Young has played a part. 
One source says his projects 
totaled $100 million since he went 
to Congress. 


Young disagrees with persons 





who apply the “pork barrel” term 


to public works projects; he sees 
them as an investment in the fu- 
ture and a “demonstration of the 
confidence we have in our eco- 
nomic development.”’ Without fed- 
eral conservation programs, high- 
ways, and other public works 
projects, there would be “incalcu- 
ble damage to the country,” he 
Said. 


Young also favors the designa- 
tion of Padre Island as a National 
Seashore Area. He and Joe Kil- 
gore of the 15th congressional dis- 
trict introduced a bill calling for 
three national seashore areas, one 
each for the Atlantic, Gulf, and 
Pacific coasts. He said Padre Is- 
land is the only area on the Gulf 
Coast that has been considered for 
a national park. 


He is opposed to the National 
Park Service plan to leave most of 
the island in its natural state. 
Young wants a road the length of 
the island. He is willing to “nego- 
tiate” the details, provided the 
length of the part doesn’t fall be- 
low 50 miles 


Cautious Bridges 


Trying to pin a definite political 
tag on the Corpus Christi con- 
gressman is difficult. From a na- 
tional standpoint Young would be 
classified as conservative. Amer- 
icans for Democratic Action lists 
less than half of his votes as lib- 
eral on its scorecards for 1957, 
1958, and 1959. Viewed against the 
background of Texas’ political 


| conservatism, he might be consid- 


ered a middle-of-the-roader, prin- 
cipally because he looks favorably 
on the entire philosophy of public 
works projects. 


He appears to be less sold, phil- 
osophically, on federal aid to 
housing and education. He dis- 
cusses civil rights in an uncon- 
cerned apparently on the 
grounds that there is no problem 
in his district. By the time he cast 
his vote against the 1957 bills, 
most of the heavily populated 
school districts in his area had 
been integrated for more than a 
year. 


way, 


The district-minded Congress- 
man has made no noticeable stir 
on national and international af- 
fairs. His only two speeches on the 
floor of the House have been brief 
ones, concerning water pollution 
and the dumping of atomic wastes 
in the Gulf of Mexico. A check 
of Congressional Records shows 
that he otherwise has limited his 
remarks to whooping cranes, boat 
safety, the Navy Nurse Corps an- 
niversary, and similar subjects. 


Young has cautiously built his 
bridges, literally and figuratively. 


JAKE and ANNE LEWIS 





The District 


The 14th District is one of 
the most complex in Texas. It 
includes politically torn Duval 
County with its heavy Latin 
American population and the 
relatively quiet Comal Coun- 
ty with its German overtones. 
It primarily is a district of 
small to medium sized com- 
munities, surrounded by 
farms, ranches, and oil wells. 
But it also contains one of 
the state’s population centers 
at Corpus Christi. 


The district is composed of 
Aransas, Atascosa, Bee, 
Brooks, Comal, DeWitt, Duval, 
Gonzales, Guadalupe, Jim 
Wells, Karnes, Kenedy, Kle- 
berg, Live Oak, McMullen, 
Nueces, Refugio, San Patricio 
and Wilson counties. 
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The ‘PIPE’ Politics Fund 


(Continued from Page 1) 
in whatever fashion they best see 
fit, and make it available to the 
fund. If the budget as proposed 
is achieved, I think we could go 
a long way toward changing the 
complexion of the Legislature.” 


The last paragraph of Burris’s 
letter said: 


“After you shall have finished 
reading the attached material, I 
would appreciate your. returning 
it to me, since I am fearful of 
having it circulated too exten- 
sively.” 


The letter was signed simply, 
“Ed C. Burris,” without his usual 
identification as executive vice- 
president of T.M.A. 


‘The Business Groups’ 

The attached material began 
with capitalized, underlined ad- 
monitions, “CONFIDENTIAL,” in 
the upper left and upper right 
hand corners, and ended, on the 
last page, with the same admoni- 
tions in the lower left and lower 
right hand corners. 


In addition, a box at the top 
of the first page stated: “CONFI- 


| DENTIAL INFORMATION. After 


reading, please return to: PIPE, 
P.O. Box 22362, Highland Village 
Station, Houston, Texas.” Another 
request to return the material ap- 
peared on the last page. 


The memorandum has eight 


parts. 

Part I defines PIPE as “simply 
a fund to be used in non-metro- 
politan areas for the purpose, ini- 


tially, of aiding in the financing | 


of campaigns of legislative candi- 
dates interested in maintaining 
good government . that pro- 
vides a favorable climate for bus- 
iness and job opportunity for 


The funds will be spent in rural 
areas because they are not so 
conscious of “the bitter issues in 
the state” and efforts “to destroy 
our good governmental atmos- 
phere,” because “rural campaigns 
are less expensive,” and because 
big-city areas are “to a substan- 
tial degree already organized.” 


Part II says that the purpose is 


| “good government—and not gov- 





| tricts,” 


ernment that is good only to its 
contributors”; states that the 
“board of advisors” of PIPE is 
made up of “some fifty business 
and professional leaders in the 
state’; and reveals that a prelim- 
inary analysis of funds needed 
resulted in “an estimate of $65,- 
000.00 for the year 1960.” 


The “Plan of Operation” (Part 
III) calls for the funds to be kept 
in an unnamed bank and to be 
used “for election purposes only 
(except possibly about 8 percent 
for operational cost).” In some 
districts, organizations are being 
formed, and PIPE will, “so far as 
possible, contribute its funds 
through district organizations.” 


“PIPE funds will be available 
for the support of those candi- 
dates, and only those candidates, 
who have met the standards of 
the business groups in the dis- 
the memo states starkly 
in Part III (emphasis the memo’s). 
The board of advisors, ‘“collec- 
tively or individually, as they de- 
termine, will decide which dis- 
tricts are entitled to aid” 


Part IV outlines the pian for 
raising the money. 


“The funds are 
through individual contribution.” 
They can be paid “ ‘on the install- 
ment plan’ of $10.00, $15.00, $25.00, 
or $50.00 per month, etc., as the 
contributor desires,” in various 
sums spasmodically, or ir: a lump 
sum. 


. making contact... 
depend on the volunteer effort of 
many people, since there is no 
organization or paid personnel to 


to be raised | 


must 


do the job .. .” The men 
dently written in 1959) sa 

hoped all funds for “the 19¢ 
tions” would be raised ir 95$ 
“and the funds for the 1962 
tions can be raised in 19 
This would be ideal.” 


“Please avoid tying the program 
to any existing group 
PUBLIC PROGRAM,” Part 
cludes (emphasis the men 


The case for “concentrat 


on the legislature” is defend 
Part V on grounds the ke 
makes all appropriatior 


all state taxes, forces 
local taxes, and passes 
regulatory and other lav 
ing business, commerce 
sonal lives as well.” It 
urged that including 
would “give broader 
possible dissension, and < 
Stroy the effort before 
begins to function.” 


‘Care Will Be Taken’ 


How will the fund 
bursed? Part VI gives t 
through groups formed 
tive districts for cand 
proved by said grou; Ex 
under extenuating circ 
previously approved by the B 
of Advisors, no funds w 
direct to candidates,” 
says—leaving open ths 
of direct contributions 
dates. 


only candidate 
supported who meet ths 
approved by the Board of 
ors,” it is also noted 
degree of compliance r 
cessity, be weighed 
background of the cand 
opposition, and the com; 
the district involved.” 


As for financial re 


“Detailed records of 
butions made to the fur 
kept, but not published. T 
however, be subject 
by the Trustees 
tioned; for the first 
mentioned again) 
Board of Advisors at 
and to review by any itor 
Their distribution nm be 
reviewed.” 


The memo then 
ously that the 
not be required 
contributions; nor wi 
port its contributior 
name. 


‘Church Council! 
Hits Discrimination 


~ i 
i 4iN 


contr 





| The Texas Cour 
|has called for “the f dis- 
crimination in chur and 
various other fields i i Kil- 
patrick, executive 
announced in Aust 


The council represe! 21 state 
Protestant denominat : dies 
which have congres l 
400,000 Texas chur 


In General Asser 
land, the roughly 20 ial rep- 
resentatives of 
tions advocated 
crimination in chur 10US- 
ing, in employment 
in public accomn 
services, and in 
political rights.” 


tk 


In foreign affair 
supported the U.N A as the 
use of U.S. wealth and t > policy 
“in a world-wide att hu- 
man misery.” 





Another resolutior i that 
the assembly's affirmat have 
| “no authority exce their 
own truth and wisdom" and 
| not binding on any church unl 
that church 
own.” 


| 
| 


maxes nem 


“Care will be taken to avoid 
the necessity for any contributor 
to PIPE to be responsible for re- 
porting his contributions,” the 
memo says. “His contribution, if 
$100.00 or more, will be distribut- 
ed among several candidates. 


“Care will also be taken to avoid 
necessity of PIPE’s ever being 
ted as a contributor to any cam- 


PIPE will avoid the contribu- 
s label by serving only as the 
of the contributor’s 
other words, PIPE as 
no contribution. 
1 merely pass on to the or- 
anizations supporting the favored 
andidates the funds of those who 
ntribute 


mitter 
In 
will make 


} 


contribution to a cam- 
aign will have attached to it a 
t of names of persons, who have 
ntributed to PIPE, sufficient in 
so that allocation of the 
Vidual’s contributions to any 
campaign will never be more 
$50.00 or $60.00. These funds 
be channeled when possible 
through the district organization 
upporting the favored candidate, 
and reported by them or the can- 


Each 


number 


aidate 


In Part VII, it is explained that 
big-city areas have quotas 
amounting to $55,000 of the total 
$65,000 budget for the campaigns 
in the rural areas. The 
considered and approved” are 
County $20,000, Dallas 
County $15,000, Tarrant County 
$11,000, Bexar County $9,000, Rest 
f State For the remainder.” 
Should any county give more than 
its quota, the surplus will be re- 
turned to it 


quotas 


‘Harris 


The concluding section,, Part 
VIII, says, remember: #11) 
This is a personal effort; and (2) 
PIPE is not an organization, and 
it has no staff” (empiuasis. the 


memo’s). 


Readers of the memo are urged 
to call a meeting to raise money; 
telephone friends for PIPE (“This 
permits of explanation, and mini- 
mizes dangers of written, misun- 
derstandable statements of en- 
thusiastic supporters”): and write 
letters explaining PIPE and 
viting contributions (‘This letter 
would be more effective if writ- 
ten on personal letterhead”—em- 
phasis the memo’s)* 


in- 


The concluding sentence 
the board of advisors, of PIPE in- 
cludes about 50 business and civic 
leaders in Texas, but they are not 
named, nor are any of the officers 
of PIPE listed anywhere in the 
memorandum or Burris’s Feb. 12, 
1960, letter 


says 


» 


No Corporation Checks 
Attached to this memo are three 
PIPE Fund pledge blanks calling 
PIPE “Politics on the Installmer, 
Plan” and enjoining contributors, 
by personal check or cash 
accepta- 


Pay 
Corporation checks not 
ble” (emphasis on the blank) 
Burris also encloses a state map 
showing the districts singled out 
conservative concern This 
map Burris has previously circu- 
lated to T.M.A. members in regu- 
lar mailings (which have been for- 
warded to the Observer). Districts 
legislators supported the 
‘conservative program” 60 
cent or more of the time are left 
white: where the legislators op- 
posed the T.M.A. program more 
than 60 percent of the time, the 
districts are “shaded”; the ‘“mid- 
dle ground” districts are “striped” 
on the map. 


for 


whose 
per- 


ma- 
im- 


Nowhere upon any of these 
terials does the signature or 


print of any organization or 
source appear, except for the sig- 
nature, “Ed C. Burris,” on the 
cover letter. R.D 
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Let those flatter who fear, it is n 


clmerican art JEFFERSON 





he PIPE Plot 


The secret “PIPE” campaign fund 
explained in such dead-of-night tones 
by Ed Burris, the Texas manufactur 
ers’ lobbyist, ought to make it clear 
to rural Texans that businessmen in 
the big cities are trving to buy their 
re through the 


*, 


way into the legislatu 
country 

This same technique was used suc 
vy in Califormia, where big-city 


areas 
cessfull 
monied interests actually caused the 
deteat of proposed reforms to vive 
the cities proportional representation. 
Their reasoning was simply that they 
could buy control of the state legisla- 
ture cheaper by pouring money into 
the rural campaigns. 

Burris could not conceal his cha- 
grin—perhaps his alarm—when he 
learned from the Observer that his 
guarded, “PERSONAL AND CON- 
FIDENTIAL,” return -in-a- hurry 
communications about his $65,000 
slush fund had fallen into the Ob- 
server's hands. 

What is he afraid of ? Why does 
he say himself, in his letter of Feb. 
12, 1960, that he is “fearful” of the 
circulation of the material “too exten- 


sively’? 
Catholicism 


Catholicism and public life suggests 
two areas of concern: political inde- 
pendence and the Papacy; and certain 
political issues and the Catholic ten- 
dency toward them. The first area is 
largely specious; the second is not, 
and calls for the weighing of views af- 
tected by Catholicism on the same scale 
on which all of a candidate's views are 
weighed. 

The idea that under a Catholic 
president, the Pope could run the 
country, is absurd. It can be formu- 
lated logically (Pope infallible au- 
thority tor Catholics on faith and 
morals, with power to excommunicate ; 
ergo, Catholic president subservient to 
Pope), but one cannot sanely visual- 
ize the Italian Pontiff preening him- 
self as an American Regent, nor ever 
approaching a U.S. president but with 
an acute respect for the independence 
of the American executive. Certainly 
John Kennedy would not foreswear 
his duties to his office and his people 
to act as the conscious agent of his 
church. 








MAY aM CUT IN’ 


‘May Ah Cut In?’ 


St. Louis Post-Dispatch 


Well, neither he nor anv of the 
contributors to PIPE can be espe 
cially proud of the avowed intention 
the true fact that they 
legislative cam- 


of conc ealing 


ire financing rural 


If there's nothing wrong with this 


i 


plan of avoiding the reporting of bona 
fide political contributions, why are 
they sneaking around, hiding their 
names, even disguising contributions 


from “PIPE,” and warning those con- 
cerned not to tie the collections to 
“any organization” ? 

I:vervbody knows elections are ex- 
pensive. All that the voters can insist 
upon—short of sensible reforms like 
state-financed party primaries—ts full 
disclosure of the true sources of a 
candidate’s political support. 

Whenever any candidate conceals 
the true sources of his backing, he is 
answerable to the voters for deceit 
and subterfuge. If he is a liberal, so 
much the worse for him. 

Ed C. Burris’s plan for big-city bus- 
iness to take over rural politics in 
Texas is now out in the open. Let him 
do the best he can to explain what he 
has tried to hide. 


and Politics 


However, a religious man is aftect- 
ed by his religion, or is a hypocrite. 
The presumption is that he will be 
disposed to favor the positions his 
church favors, a presumption subject 
to inquiry and correction on each 1s- 
sue, but a warranted basis for the 
inquiry. Thus we can ask of John 
Kennedy, who comes from Massa- 
chusetts, whether, as a public man, he 
supports or opposes birth control by 
artificial means; for population con- 
trol abroad is a grave and historic 
question; and most Americans would 
be shocked by the extension of ‘the 
oppressive Massachusetts anti-contra- 
ceptive laws to the nation. Similarly, 
on the entire range of laws on moral- 
ity, a militant Catholicism would be 
grounds for attentive inquiry. 

But such areas of interest need to 
be held in perspective and discussed 
fairly, like all others. 

We tire of accusations that anyone 
who regards Catholicism as an issue, 
or part of one, is a “bigot.” A man’s 
fraternity connections, his agnosti- 
cism, his way of earning a living, or 
his Catholicism are the public’s busi- 
ness exactly as such matters may af- 
fect his public conduct. 


Vig , 


Gov. Daniel has appointed a 24- 
person Texas Committee on Atomic 
k:nergy to “advise” public and pri- 
vate groups and agencies on “regula- 
tory action” and other matters in- 
volved in peaceful uses of atomic en- 
ergy. 

The issue is the public’s right to 
public atomic power. In that light, 
Daniel's committee—bankers, business 
executives, insurance men, and, hap- 
pily, a few educators—looks like it 
may be stacked against the public’s 
interest in atomic power. 

All that friends of the public inter- 
est can do is keep their eyes peeled. 
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On Beating Nixon 


AUSTIN 

Will Texas vote for Nixon in No- 
vember? That is the question. 

The Democrats are not likely to 
nominate Lyndon Johnson: the most 
avid Johnsoncrat knows this. For 
loyal Democrats, the important point 
in Texas party politics is to take 
measures against the crippling Shiver- 
cratic defections of 1952 and 1956 
which set up the state for Eisenhower. 

This Governor Daniel’s state Demo- 
cratic executive committee has openly, 
bluntly, and crudely refused to do. 
One must fear now that the Daniel- 
Johnson Democrats are giving lip serv- 
ice to party loyalty while building a 
coalition which will fall apart—half 
of it going to the Republicans—when 
Johnson is not nominated. 

The S.D.E.C. so scorned some 50,- 
000 Democratic signatures on petitions 
for a vote to end the poll tax voting 
requirement, they did not even let the 
spokesman for the petitioners speak 
until they had voice-voted down their 
request. 

The Democrats led by Daniel—an 
Eisenhower Democrat in 1952, re- 
member—defeated resolutions to ask 
all Democrats to elect local and con- 
vention party officers who will under- 
stand that they are expected to work 
for the Democratic nominees in No- 
vember, whoever they are. 

They not only heard their $12,-000- 
a-year organizer, Jake Pickle, confess 
his failure to put across the Dollars 
for Democrats drive—a responsibility 
he glibly sought to pass to a visiting 
agent of the Democratic National 
Committee; they listened approvingly 
as Byron Skelton bragged that he had 
“saved” them $15,000 a year by getting 


"he full 


What's the matter with Sen. Paul 
Douglas’s crystal-clear proposal to re- 
quire all lenders to state their annual 
interest charges in comparable terms, 
so the borrower can know what he’s 
paying ? 

Members of the Congress should 
support Douglas in the “truth in cred- 
it” program for the protection of 
American consumers. 





the Texas quota for the Democratic 
Party decreased that much! 

There was no talk on behalf of con- 
tributions to the national party, which 
still has a $300,000 deficit. Only one 
speaker all day, Skelton, mentioned 
Nixon—and he did so with the argu- 
ment that Johnson was the best man 
to take him on. 

The committee members whiled 
away hours congratulating each other 
on their fine qualities and their ten- 
ures on the committee. John Peace of 
San Antonio, the member Daniel boot- 
legged onto the committee contrary to 
$exar County’s wishes, amused the 
crowd by telling this joke: Harry 
Truman, a speaker said, is “his own 
worst enemy.” No he isn’t, said a man 
at the back—“not as long as I’m alive.” 
This is the Democratic Party in 
Texas? 

The Governor and the committee 
honored former national committee- 
woman Mrs. Hilda Weinert of Seguin. 
She is a gentle person, and she always 
supported the nominees. But if the 
Daniel-Johnson Democrats think they 
help the Democratic cause in Texas 
by casting slights toward Mrs, Ran- 
dolph in the Democrats’ stronghold in 
Houston, they mistake feline satisfac- 
tions for mature debate. 

Mrs. Randolph, in a letter to Chair- 
man Ed Connally Thursday, spoke to 
the issues: 

Rejection of the loyalty resolutions 
indicates S.D.I-.C. is “afraid to face” 
the need to decide whether “to con- 
tinue to protect and defend party of- 
ficials who reserve the right to stab 
the party in the back.” 

“In all sincerity,” she wrote, “I was 
amazed that the S.D.[-.C. would turn 
down over 50,000 Democrats who 
wanted a referendum on the abolition 
of the poll tax... .” 

“T want the Democratic Party to 
win in 1960. I do not think the SDEC 
is doing those things which are neces- 
sary for real harmony and unity which 
make winning possible.” 

She had been told in Washington 
that Byron Skelton promised to ar- 
range a statewide S.D.1¢.C.-sponsored 
fund-raising dinner “to help pay off 
our past-due quotas to the Democratic 
Party.” No such arrangements were 
discussed, and Mrs. Randolph asked, 
“Are we going to meet our responsi- 
bility or not?” R.D. 





























THE REAL ISSUE:7: WHO PAYS THE TAXES 


Houston 

There is perhaps no comment more 
exasperating to me than “I really can’t 
tell the difference between Democrats 
and Republicans,” unless it might be, 
“I vote for the man and not the party.” 
3oth probably have their origin, in 
Texas at least, within that same fam- 
ily tree of communication media which 
as long as I can remember have urged 
the election of a Republican president 
in leap year Novembers while plug- 
ging for conservative Democrats in 
Texas every other summer. It is just 
this encouragement of party irrespon- 
sibility which has led to illegitimacy 
in the family tree of Texas politics. 

All but the most casual observers 
recognize the existence of some dif- 
ferences in political parties and politi- 
cal ideologies, but the newspapers have 
been woefully remiss (and perhaps by 
choice) in failing to pinpoint the most 
basic distinction existing in American 
politics, the difference between liber- 
alism and conservatism. 


In its August 3, 1958, issue, the 
Houston Chronicle editorialized on the 
subject, using such phrases as “more 
and more power in the hands of the 
federal government” and “high level 
of taxing and spending for such pur- 
poses as foreign aid, domestic welfare 
programs...” to describe liberals, and 
“preserving states’ rights,” “opposing 
giveaway welfare and subsidy pro- 
grams,” and “keeping government 
close to the people . . .” to designate 
conservatives. Somebody ought to in- 
vite the editors of the Chronicle to 
take another look at the picture. They 
and their colleagues would find at 
the bottom of ‘the distinction the sole 
question of who pays the taxes. 


That “more and more power in the 
hands of the federal government” 
really means, “We don’t want federal 
aid to education because the federal 
government has demonstrated a phil- 
osophy of taxing in accord with ability 
to pay. We’re for supporting educa- 
tion, all right, but we want state leg- 
islators to do it because they protect 
our advertisers by upping the sales 
taxes on those least able to pay, the 
consumers who spend almost all they 
earn. Of course, that goes for such 
things as county hospitals. While we 
think such things are socialistic in 
principle, if we’re going to have them, 
let’s finance them with a big bond 
issue so more of our advertisers can 
make a profit. Besides, we all know 
that property evaluations along Main 
Street are not nearly as high propor- 
tionally as those out in the residential 
areas. At any rate, it’s better than a 
federal health insurance program, 
which would be paid for out of in- 
come tax revenues.” 


WITHOUT ATTEMPT- 
ING to carry this semi-ridiculous para- 
phrase any further, the point can be 
strengthened by a glimpse back at the 
56th Texas legislature, where in each 
of the four sessions the paramount 
issue was taxation. The liberals were 
plugging for a program based upon 
ability to pay, and. from the day the 
first howl of anguish went up to save 
the hallowed banking institution, it 
was apparent what the conservatives 
were plugging for. The State of Texas 
still cannot extract its own money 
from the banks of this state. The 
final law contained a few sops for 


About the Author 


AUSTIN 
Bill Kilgarlin, this week’s guest col- 
umnist, is a member of the Texas 
House of Representatives from Hous- 
ton. 


The state president of the Young 
Democratic Clubs of Texas, Kilgarlin 
in the 1959 legislature worked for the 
establishment of a Texas public utili- 
ties regulatory commission and a 50- 
cent minimum wage in Texas (agri- 
culture included), but both these bills 
were defeated. Sen. Ralph Yarborough 
called Kilgarlin “the outstanding ora- 
tor in the Texas House” last year. 


Kilgarlin was graduated from the 
University of Houston in 1954. 


the liberals but in the main general- 
ized a litthe more our non-general 
sales taxes. 

The big issue was not spending. 
There was no talk about cutting out 
“all this waste.” Neither conserva- 
tives nor liberals were thinking about 
the Chronicle’s “high level of spend- 
ing” thesis when they went to bat for 
the state hospitals and colleges back 
home of those wonderful farm-to- 
market roads. While in truth most of 
the liberals were disappointed that the 
appropriations bill was not larger, par- 
ticularly for places like Gatesville and 
state hospitals and special schools, 
they, too, were swept along in the 
tide of thinking that asked not how 
much, but who pays. 


The resolution passed by the Texas for a favored few, award- 
legislature calling for the repeal of g contracts and then subsidizing pri- 
the 16th Amendment got scant noticé power companies where public 
yet, it was one of the most basic r would have been better. It is 
sues on which liberals and conserva ret that big business favors the 
tives drew the line. I do not knc blicans because Republicans con- 
what substitute the conservatives hay help out big business where 
to offer for the income tax, but I car atter are most concerned, the 
visualize such things as a nationa etbook 
sales tax in the offing. 

1 ; we hen I am asked about differ- 

REALIZE that all 

ferences between these two ideologic 
cannot be categorized under tax phi 
osophy, and yet the battle over w! nger 
pays the taxes is certainly the central 
issue in controversy. And often if t! 
issue is not taxes it is a related fis 
matter such as high interest rates, t 


vetween liberals and conserva- 

Republicans and Democrats, I 

‘ attempt a detailed analysis. 

ay the question is “Who's go- 
the taxes?” 


SILL KILGARLIN 


CALVERT DECISIONS CRITICIZED 


(FIRST INSTALLMENT) 
MARSHALL 

This writing may offend those who 
do not agree with the Jeffersonian 
precept that judges are human beings, 
best selected by popular vote of an 
electorate that has been properly in- 
formed of the background and philos- 
ophy of the judicial candidate. Scarce- 
ly any branch of government has a 
more profound influence on the hap- 
piness and well-being of our citizens 
that the judiciary; yet the voter most 
often buys a pig in a poke when he 
selects a judge. He is subjected to the 
snob appeal of those who would sanc- 
tify the office, and suggest that law- 
yers alone are competent to evaluate 
the candidates ; that opinions of judges 
are sacrosanct, and not subject to ex- 
amination on the hustings. This school 
of thought also leans on the power of 
intimidation and fear, once a judge is 
serving on the bench and runs for re- 
election. The cynical murmur that the 
political support of a losing candidate 
may bring judicial reprisals to the law- 
yer whose choice is defeated. 

The writer is subject to persuasion 
by neither of these arguments. He feels 
that judicial opinions are those of two- 
legged mortal men, contrived as other 
actions of men, and not handed down 
from a supernatural power on high. 
As such, they are the proper subject 
of discussion in the political field; 
nor should we fear that a judicial can- 
didate would be so reprehensible as 
to punish one who appears before him 
by reason of past op>osition to him 
at the polls. 

With this in mind, I would like to 
examine some of the decisions of the 
Texas Supreme Court during the ten 
years Judge Robert Calvert has held 
office on it. I seek to take nothing 
from his early reputation as a liberal, 
nor from some of his opinions which 
show a liberal outlook, but I do pro- 
pose to show that his thinking on the 
Court has tended to carry him away 
from a proper admiration for the 
right of trial by jury, and the concep- 
tion that those broken in body are 
entitled to a protection under the law 
equal to that afforded those who have 
suffered other types of injury. (No 
case in which the writer was involved 
will be discussed, other than one in 
which a dissent against his contentions 
was entered. ) 


IN HIS EARLY DAYS on 
the bench, Judge Calvert’s liberal back- 
ground showed through his opinions. 
He seems to have favored leaving fact 
questions to a jury, a simplification of 
the process of coming to a jury ver- 
dict, and sustaining it on review. In 
1952 he suggested a brake on the prac- 
tice of asking a jury hundreds of ques- 
tions to procure a verdict on “special 
issues.” In 1953 he insisted that the 
question of whether a workman 
brought about his own injuries when 
he leaned over an open elevator shaft 
to shout down for more tools was for 
the jury to decide. 


PRIOR TO 1954, a jury 
decided a carpenter named Patterson 
should be paid for injuries he received 
in falling from a ladder. It said that 
he was hurt on account of the care- 


lessness of Robert E. McKee, a ger servant 1s foolish enough to 
eral contractor who had caused a floor: ee to it.” 
to be finished and slicked up at t 1d a pox upon the foul fellow for 
place where Patterson was required t asting his Ludship’s time: by going 
do overhead carpenter work fron i getting himself hurt! 
ladder that was grounded on the sii e was further discussion in the 
floor. ted case to show that the principle 
ies from the maxim “Volenti non 
juria,’ which in turn derives 
the Roman civil law of “volens,” 
vhich a free citizen might in 
with another permit himself 
- sold as a slave, in order that he 
| share in the price. At least, the 
1 received some reward for los- 
lis citizenship, but the modern 
er may not for being needlessly 
ired on account of outrageous and 
us carelessness or wantonness 


Judge Calvert wrote the opini 
which refused to let Patterson hi: 
the damages that the jury, the tr 
judge, and the Waco Court of | 
Appeals had found he was entitled t 
He did this by a callous proces 
trading on the economic necessiti 
that required Patterson to do the da 
gerous work, or quit his job. | 
Court admitted that McKee had cars 
lessly caused the carpenter’s injuri 
but,—but, said the Court, the neg 
gence was so great, open, and obvi 
as that the injured man could not 
law shut his eyes to it. 


THE LATIN PHRASE, 
metimes happens, was employed 
1 ' f the C lend dignity to a foolish conception, 

wo members of the Court want the one advanced 140 years ago in 
to leave it to a jury as to whether Pat in effort to rejuvenate ‘bebion in 
terson had no other alternative tha England, and which takes us to the 
to do the work on the slick floor, problems of the owner of the 50 or 
indeed he did not if he wanted to eat 60 acres that made up Chrishall Wood, 
from his salary, but Judge Calvert t existed in the County of Essex 
refused to recognize these facts e year 1820. Along a part of the 
economic life, and in effect said to | there was “a right of way for 
contractors, landowners, storekeepe rs ll the King’s subjects on foot.” With- 
and persons of every character the wood the owner had placed nine 
invite others to do things for ‘1 spring guns, ingenious devices 
benefit: “If you want immunity the crotchety landowners of the 
your wrongs before the Suprei so arranged as that the unwary 
Court, be careless and wanton In eler who trod on a concealed wire 
outrageous a fashion as that it board would be struck by a load 
be said that your conduct was so ol shot from the gun. “The boundah 
ously dangerous that your  victil | no business ie tee Masen's weed” 
should have known of it. Then t me who entered Chrishall Wood 
court will protect you from paying the innocent purpose of gathering 
— Rigen by a _ was injured by the charge from 
even 11 the one you hurt acted un f the spring guns. Not only was 
economic compulsion to do a job f t caterer daa compensation, 
your benefit.” cause the landowner had given no- 

tice of the existence of the concealed 
Ir IS NOT THAT the ins, and the victim knew there were 


Judge did not have precedent for | ns somewhere on the land, but the 
tions of the landowner were con- 


cruel conclusion ; but there exists pre “ff 
edent for hanging, if not burning loned in these words of Best, J.: 
witches, and for the reinstitution Much money is expended in the 
the Spanish Inquisition. It is that t otection o1 one, and it would be 
precedent cannot stand the test of r ard, Wu, wis: night, when the keep- 
son, logic, or policy. A jury shot rs are absent, a gang of poachers 
be allowed-to say whether an injuré 
person has acted voluntarily in 
dertaking work of a dangerous cha! 
acter, when the arrangements for 
have been made by his superiors, 
others not subject to his control. Is t 
person who carelessly puts a man 1 
obvious danger to be rewarded | 
placing the burden of a resulting 
jury on the victim instead of the car¢ 
less wrongdoer? Judge Calvert 
“yes”; if the defendant is slightly neg 
ligent in failing to inspect and wa 
of a concealed danger, the victim 1 
at least have a jury trial; but if 
wrongdoer acts in blatant and not 
ous disregard of the safety of other 
he owes them no duty. 


much cost. If you do not allow men 
landed estates to preserve their 
ime, you will not prevail on them 
reside in the country. Their poor 
neighbors will thus lose their protec- 
tion and kind offices; and the gov- 
ernment, the support that it derives 
from an independent, enlightened, and 
unpaid magistry.” 
Tally ho! 


THE COURT, in short, 
; presaging the philosophy of our 
er day courts anent the protection 
industry. Someone had to bear the 
burden of injury. If the landowner, 
he might be unable to give his kind 
ffices to his poor neighbors (such as 
Perhaps by now some are wonde load of buckshot in the seat). If 
ing where the Judge found precedent now, industry—well what? Does it 
for this bizarre result. Well, he cited need the protection Judge Calvert has 
an English case decided 70 years thrown about it by reaching back for 
From it, Judge Calvert quoted precedent to the action of a Roman 
approval bewigged and berobed con selling himself into slavery? The Pat- 
ments of Lord Bramwell: “It is said terson opinion says “Yes,” and the 
that to hold the plaintiff is not to re working man who has been duped into 
cover is to hold that a master may supporting its author at the polls 
carry on his work in a dangerous way should take another long look. 
and damage his servant. I do so hold, FRANKLIN JONES 














The ‘Pigeon Shoot’ ‘THE LITTLE ROCK SITUATION’ 


Arrives in Texas 


A pastime which originated in 
Spain has leapt north over the 
Rio Grande 
“Pigeon shoots” 


+ 


have been held 


at the Fort Clark guest ranch at! 


Brackettville lower 


Valley 


and the 
The idea is for a man to 


in 


throw a live pigeon into the air| 


and a marksinan to bring it down 
within a prescribed target area 
Each contestant fires at 15 pigeons 
In Harlingen, Frank Ferree, the 
volunteer Samaritan for the Mex- 


ican poor, protested the game as| 


cruel, charging that the pigeons’ 
feathers are cut before they are 
released to make it more difficult 
for them to fly 


The Way of Life 


In Dallas, federal judge T. 
Whitfield Davidson assessed a 














-* 
- 


five-year prison term against the| 


former vice president of the First 
National Bank in Dallas, James 


Cook Evans. convicted of misap- | 


plication of $290,320 of the bank's | 
money. Davidson said he will try 
to get Evans sent to the federal 
correctional institution in Tex-| 
arkana where he “will be almost 
as comfortable as at home.” 


% Population estimates for Cen- 

tral East Texas towns indicate | 
that between 1950 and 1959, Grove- | 
ton, Jasper, Crockett, Rusk, and | 


into South Texas. | 


|}a $2 


| Livingston have had gains of from 
i 
has dropped from 1,863 to 
and Trinity from 2,054 to 1,950 


*% A total of 558 names were at- 
tached to a petition for a wet- 

| dry election in Coleman, but after 
ithe “Coleman County 
| Civic Righteousness” staged a 
|}downtown demonstration of beer- 
| drinking and traffic deaths and| 
announced plans publish the | 
| names of the petitioners, 68 sign- | 


to 


lers withdrew their names. The 
election will be held 
|% John Howard Griffin, the | 


novelist who lives in Mans-| 
| field, Texas, announced that he| 
masqueraded as a Negro in the 
South six weeks. He told a Los| 
Angeles reporter of a lecture | 
| about “uppity niggers” and of be- 
|ing prevented from leaving a bus} 
at a rest stop in Mississippi by a/| 
driver who said he couldn't be 
| bothered rounding up the Negro 
passengers 
% A 24-year-old Daisetta man, 

probated June 29 for DWI, was 
convicted in Anahuac for forging 
(two dollar) check and sen- 
tenced to two years in the state 
penitentiary. 
% A bearded beatnik is accused | 

of 500 long-playing 
records, 22 shirts, and four sweat- | 


stealing 


seven to 54 percent but Woodville | 
1,860 | 


Forces for | 


| Texans will be interested, 


| mitted to a recall election. 


(The Rev. Richard Kelley, min- 
ister of the Unitarian Fellowship 
of Little Rock, has provided the 
Observer, with the help of the 
good offices of the Rev. Robert 
Raible of the First 
Church of Dallas, a lucid account- 
| ing of present racial and political 
| situations in Little Rock and Ar- 
kansas as the citizens of our 
neighboring state prepare for their 
election year travail.—Ed.) 


LITTLE ROCK, Ark. 


now that the sit-in demon- 
strations have spread to their | 
own state and Dallas school 
desegregation seems to be ap- 
proaching a resolution, in “the 
Little Rock situation.” 

Last spring, after the arbitrary 
firing of some 45 teachers cnn! 
principals of the Little Rock pub- 
lic schools by the three extreme 
segregationist members of the 


Unitarian | 








school board, a public protest 
movement was begun. It was} 
called STOP, “Stop This Outra- | 
geous Purge.” The purpose was to] 


| recall these three members. Many | 


of the more prominent civic peo- 
ple were involved in the cam-| 
paign. 

A counter movement also grew | 
up, under segregationist direction, 
to recall the three moderate mem- 


| bers of the board. Both were suc- 


cessful, and all six members sub- 


The three moderates were re-| 


| turned to office and the three ex- 
tremists ousted. The ousted mem- | medical facilities available to Ne- | most of the state’s legislation at- 
bers were then replaced by three| groes in the community. All the| tacking the NAACP and the school 


ers from beatnik headquarters at 
the Triumvirate Cafe in El Paso 





HOUSTON 
Texas writers of the Texas Insti- 
tute of Letters did not qualify 


their resolution for the “right of 
people to write as they think and 
to read what they choose.” 

A committee was formed to in-/ 
vestigate “abridgements of free- 
dom to write and to read which 
may occur in the state.” 

The Institute agreed with Ste-| 
phen F. Austin that “All restric- 
tions prohibitions on the 
introduction, or reading of 
books are calculated prevent 
the diffusion of intellectual! light 
and knowledge, to retard the im- 
provement of the nation by per- 
petuating ignorance, superstition, 
and servile principles, and are at 
variance with the genius of free 
institutions, and shall never be 
posed under any pretext what- 
ever.” 

The Institute, opposing 
croachments and restrictions 
the right of people to write as 


or 


sale, 


to 


im- 


“all en- 


on 


On Literary Independence 


| dom by destroying it.” 


they think and to read what they} 
choose,” joined in “Austin’s faith 
in intellectual freedom and his 
suspicion of those who think that 
it is ever possible to defend free- 


Walter Clemons’s The Poison 
Tree ‘Houghton-Mifflin) won the 
Institute's $1,000 H. Jones 
award for the best fiction of the 
The Carr P. Collins $1,000 
award for the best non-fiction 
book was won by Lewis U. Hanke 
for Aristotle and the American In- 
dians (Henry Regnery) 

Other awards: $500, for the book 
making the most significant con- 
tribution to knowledge, David L. 
Miller, Modern Science and Hu- 
man Freedom (U. of Texas Press); 
McMurray Book Shop award, $250, 
Hamilton Tex Maule, Jeremy Todd 
(Random House); $100, best book 
of verse, Ramsay Yelvington, A 
Cloud of Witnesses: The Drama 
of the Alamo (U. of Texas Press): 
Cokesbury Book Store award, | 


Jesse 


year 


the custom of segregation 
schools to maintain a public school 
system for the community. Only 
one of the present members of the 
board could be called an integra- 
tionist, and even he is not letting 
it be known. 

Two of the school board mem- 
bers were required to stand for 
re-election last November at the 
regular election; both were op- 
posed; both were re-elected. 


Little Rock’s high schools have 
“token integration” under the pu- 
pil placement laws—which seem to 
be fairly enforced here. About 13 
Negroes now attend the two for- 
merly all-white high schools. All 
of the grade schools are still seg- 
regated; in fact, all the schools in 
North Little Rock and throughout 
the rest of the state are still seg- 





regated. 


HE UNIVERSITY of Arkansas | 

at Fayetteville has been inte- | 
grated for more than ten years| 
now. With it, the University Medi- 
cal Center, school, and hospital in 
Little Rock have likewise been in- 
tegrated. About ten percent of the) 
student body of the medical school 
are Negro. The internes on the 
hospital staff who are Negro treat 
all patients, regardless of race, | 
and all attend classes and work 
together. 

University Hospital, a part of| 
the University Medical Center, is| 
integrated. It operates as a wel-| 
fare and charity hospital and pro- | 
vides the only really adequate | 


| 
| 


in; integration, but at least the more 


liberal elements in Little Rock 
have been able to “hold the 
line” and not suffer serious losses. 
The long-term situation is en- 
couraging, though it will be a 
slow business. Barring any future 
trouble from the governor and 
others, the community should 
move ahead racially. 

TTORNEY GENERAL Bruce 

Bennett has thrown his hat in 
the ring to run on the Democratic 
ticket for governor. Orval Faubus 
has not yet said he will run. How- 
ever, certain political moves, such 
as his recent increase of welfare 
payments by $5, would indicate 
he plans to do so. 

Faubus is not a segregationist. 
I doubt if he saw more than a 
half dozen Negroes before he was 
18 years old: he grew up in the 
northwestern part of the state 
where there are practically no 
Negroes. Faubus however, a 
charming, cultured man; a shrewd, 
even brilliant politician; and a 
ruthless, ambitious egotist. 

Outside of his ambition and the 
area of segregation and race rela- 
tions, he does have the welfare 
of the state at heart. Most of the 
civic advances Arkansas has made 
were made under his regime. 
Moreover, he is susceptible to 


is, 


| pressures, and capable of giving 


ground and mediating conflicting 
forces. 

Bruce Bennett is a dedicated 
segregationist of the extreme or- 
der. His is the legal mind behind 


| more moderates, the result being | floors and wings of the hospital system. Bennett it is who attempts 
that the public high schools were | are integrated, and Negroes and| to 


link all 


integrationists 


reopened, on a _ semi-integrated| whites share a common room to- NAACP, liberal college professors, 


basis, last August. 


| gether in each wing. The nursing | 


pro-integrationist ministers, ete — 


For one who might want the | staff is likewise integrated. Most | and the Communist Party. He has 


means a person who insists on 


| terms defined, “extreme” here) of the hospital consists of “semi- | pledged 


private” rooms (two patients in 


“de-integrate” the 
libraries, colleges, 


to 
schools, buses, 


segregation at any cost, including | a room). Negroes are not placed} and anything else. I believe he is 


the closing of schools, the dismem- | 


with whites in the individual | 


fully prepared to dissolve the en- 


bering of the community, and the | rooms; beyond this, no segregation | tire public school system in Ar- 


total loss of law and order. “Mod- 
erate’’ means a person who be-| 
lieves in (1) law and order, (2) a 
free, public school system, and) 
(3) segregation—in that order. The | 
“moderate” is willing to sacrifice | 





$100, best juvenile of the year,| 
Byrd Hooper St. Clair, Beef for) 
Beauregard; Dallas Museum of 
Fine Arts award, $50, best typo- | 
graphical design, Jo Alys Downs 
of the University of Texas Press, 


The Muse of Mexico. 

New members accepted were | 
William Arrowsmith, Walter Clem- | 
ons, Robert C. Cotner, Ellen Clay- | 
ton Garwood, Jean Holloway, Elo- | 
ise Roach, Charles Ramsdell, and | 


John E. Sunder. 


























governing officials. 


Respected and honored, the Texas lawman today still 
safeguards our lives and liberty. And in this vigorous 
and freedom minded homeland, where ‘‘Beer Belongs,” 
the United States Brewers Foundation works constantly, 
in conjunction with brewers, wholesalers and retailers, to 
assure the sale of beer and ale under pleasant, orderly 
conditions. Believing that strict law enforcement serves 
the best interest of Texans, the Foundation stresses close 
cooperation with the Armed Forces, law enforcement and 











TEXAS LAWMEN 


Ranger Captain Bill McDonald 


“No man in the wrong can stand up 
against a fellow that’s in the right and keeps on comin’ 


A Texas Ranger, tradition has it, must ride like a Mexican, trail like an Indian, shoot like a 
Tennesseean and fight like a devil. William Jesse McDonald was just such a man. He was the 
lone lawman who answered the call for a company of Rangers with, “You ain’t got but one 
mob, have you?" Born in “Bloody Kemper” County, Mississippi, 1852, McDonald's first 33 
years were restless, roving. But on the rolling plains of Hardeman county in 1885, he came 
into his own. As Deputy Sheriff he established a reputation for fearless law enforcement, 
expert marksmanship and lightning quick disarming of opponents. Soon he was a special 
Ranger, then a U. S. Deputy Marshal — and the McDonald legend was a-building. Governor 
Hogg made him Captain of Co. B, Frontier Battalion, in 1891. And it was Bill McDonald who 
was chosen to guard and go wolf hunting with President Teddy Roosevelt in 1905. Later he 
guarded Woodrow Wilson on a trip to Texas. The salty-talking Captain Bill delighted them 
both. With a good fighting Scots name, he had a fine face lined with sun, wind and character, 
mild blue eyes, soft voice — and a “suddenness’”’ that made him irresistible to friend or 
enemy. Since 1918 Ranger Captain Bill McDonald has been at peace — in Quanah Cemetery. 
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UNDATION, 
VEW Building, 





| ago. 


is practiced or condoned. 


Poll taxes ($1) may be pur- 
chased by anyone. Booths for the 
sale of poll taxes are set up around | 
the city at shopping centers and | 
other such places, where anyone | 
may purchase them. There is no| 
indication that any Negro has dif- | 
ficulty either purchasing a poll 
tax or voting once he has it—if he 
chooses to do so. There is a tradi- 
tion which says respectable Ne- 
groes do not vote, but this is being 


| broken down. 


Segregation is not enforced on 
the city buses here, though Ne- 
groes and whites tend to sit sep- 


arately, on the whole, out of per- | 


sonal habit, and probably out of 
aversion. 
At least one of the juries which 


| sat in judgment on the Labor Day, 


1959, bombers here had a Negro 
on it. Since Negroes are on the 
voters’ rolls, they are called to 
jury duty; hence, juries are inte- 
grated. 


OWEVER, the integration on 

buses, in colleges and hospitals, 
in voting, and on juries was true 
before the School Crisis two years 
They are advances which 
were not lost as a result of the 
Crisis. 

Since the Crisis, there have not 
been many strides forward except 
in the two high schools. Beyond 
this, one might point to several 
churches, such as the Pulaski 
Heights Christian Church, which 
have accepted the theory of inte- 
gration, if not the fact. Also, the 
Ministers’ Assn. of Greater Little 
Rock has been integrated—totally 
—during the last two years. 

All in all, the National Assn. 
for the Advancement of Colored 
People and the Supreme Court 
have not aided the community 
much in moving toward better 
race relations aud more complete 
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kansas, including the University, 
rather than see it become inte- 
grated. This, I am also certain, 
Faubus would never consent to. 

(On Feb. 24 this year, Faubus, 
condemning the U.S. Supreme 
Court for prohibiting Arkansas 
from requiring the NAACP from 
| making its membership rolls avail- 
|able, argued, “The court made it 
| possible for such organizations as 
| the Ku Klux Klan and the Com- 
| munist Party to keep their rolls 
| secret. It now will be possible for 
| the Communists to contribute to 
the NAACP.” Demagogic, McCar- 
thyish, Faubus is also successfully 
| equivocal about integration where 
| citizens want it, for his position— 
|“by contrast” to Bennett’s as the 
Arkansas Gazette reports it —is 
that he will try to prevent “forced 
integration,” using troops or any 
other means at his command.— 
Ed.) 

Faubus and Bennett are the two 
probable choice in the Democratic 
primary. When I mentioned to a 
Texas friend that “liberals” would 
probably be voting for Faubus, if 
they voted at all, I was told that 
in the eyes of the world, the repu- 
diation of Faubus was the most 
important contribution Arkansas 
could make, since “Little Rock” 
is now identified with “Gehenna” 
in the world. Perhaps! But if 
Bennett went in as governor, there 
would be such an upheaval, the 
world would just drop “Gehenna” 
from its vocabulary, along with 
“Hades” and “Hell-fire.” 

Given only Richard Nixon or 
Joseph McCarthy, whom would a 
liberal vote for? Faubus, like Nix- 
on, is a clever, unprincipled poli- 
tician; Bennett, like McCarthy, is 
a fanatical, ruthless witch-hunter. 
Often in life we wish we had 
wider, more desirable alternatives 
from which to choose, but life, 
not we, sets the terms upon which 
we meet the world. In the end, I 
suspect the liberals will back 
Faubus as the lesser of two evils. 

THE REV. RICHARD KELLEY 
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A Night of Adventure Among the Beats 


AUSTIN 


I was comfortably en- 
sconced in a home in Austin 
when “Jake” Jacobson came 
in looking for me. Opening a 
beatnik coffee shop was an 
obsession with him, since 
none that are now open in 
Austin meets with his ap- 
proval as a real beatnik place. 
He wanted me to come along 
with him to look at the ones 
the city had to offer. 

The first one we stopped at had 
a laundromat next door, and what 
was obviously a beatnik was sit- 
ting in the laundromat window. 
He had a beard and was smoking 
a pipe. He was wearing blue jeans, 





zen boots, and a golden earring in 
one ear, which was pierced. 


We went in the coffee shop, and 
after trying the coffee I settled 
for hot chocolate. A couple of folk 
singers were blazing away at their 
guitars. The light was dim; the 
furniture consisted of hard wood- 
en chairs and plain wooden tables; 
the wall was a blackboard with 
numerous writings intended to be} 
witty. 


Jake soon disappeared with a 
bottle of Oso Negro gin, much to 
my consternation. The bearded 
beatnik with the pierced ear be- 
gan playing a record of auto rac- 
ing noises over, the hi-fi. Upon my 
inquiry he stated that when he 
was angry he liked to hear angry 
sounds. Determined not to let Jake 
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@ Austin’s city attorney asked 

the Texas Supreme Court to 
order the partial recount of the| 
favorable Austin urban renewal 
vote to be completed. A Belton 
judge stopped the recount and in- | 
validated the election on grounds | 
the actual vote was too difficult 


to determine. 
e In Corpus Christi, Alan) 
Lohse, oil geologist, charged, 
with respect to the Texas Educa- 
tional Assn.’s check for $5,000 to 
promote Americanism in Corpus 
Christi schools, that (1) the money | 
was asked for upon the suggestion | 
of Bob Lawrence of the Texas 
Bureau for Economic Understand- 
ing; (2) the program’s sponsors 
hold views a majority of Ameri- 
cans would reject; (3) the Ameri- | 
canism dinners given in conjunc- 
tion with the Americanism pro- 
grams are used to advocate ultra- 
conservative ideas to teachers. 





@ About 600 partisans of John 

Milton Addison, acquitted 
last year of a charge of defraud- 
ing his investors, turned up in 
Dallas for his $200-a-plate lunch- 
eon and signed statements that 
they intended that he use the 
$120,000 they were giving him as 
he sees fit. 





@ Gov. Daniel appointed 24 per- 

sons to a Texas Committee | 
on Atomic Energy. Chairman is| 
Frank Norton, a Dallas attorney; 
many businessmen and some edu- 
cators also were named. Daniel 
said the group will advise public 
officials “on the developmental 
and regulatory” aspects of the 
peaceful uses of atomic power in 
Texas. 
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| mame of the Pamela Manufactur- 





get away with the gin, I asked the | I 


beatnik if he knew where 
was. He said he’d take me 


It was a place over in the Negro 
an 


section of Austin where 


night jam session was supposed to 


be going on. 


We arrived there about the same 
time as half a dozen Liquor Con-! 
trol Board men. They came 


wearing badges and Stetson 
twitching their flashlights 


cast jaundiced eyes on the pro- 


ceedings. 


The place was highly integrated. 


There was a well developed 
casian girl 


gyrating with her 
blond boyfriend on the floor. My | 
beatnik friend was admiring her. 
“There’s a real swingin’ chick,” he 
said. A fat boy at the table we 
| were standing by looked at the 
beatnik and started recommending 


wasn't worried. I knew he “My mother was a wt 
Jake couldn't bite me through that) beatnik shouted. from 
there.| beard. And if worse came to 


all-j| in it 


“Sit down, dad,” 


| in a friendly manner. 


in 
hats; 
they 


profession. 


has been good to me. 


to work, living on the fringe of} 
society. A few months out of the 


Cau-!| year I work in a bar 


in Mexico.” 


membered his name 
it again sometime. 


Gillette shaving products. He went 


into detail about how smoothly 
economical 
they were, and how easy on the 


they operated, how 


face. The beatnik flushed. “I 


dig you dad,” he said testily. 


“Why don’t you conform to so- 
ciety?” the fat boy added angrily. 


The beatnik raged, ‘I don’t 
to!” 


By that time we had discovered 
by the sound of the music and 
the absence of the beatniks that 
the jam session was somewhere 
else, and we retired to the coffee 


house. 


HERE WAS a nice little 


joint next door, and there was 
§| Jake and the gin. There were a 
| couple of other beatniks and a} 
girl at his booth. Both beats had 


and stomped off to a table. 


don’t 


worst I could put out my cigar 


“Okay, son,” 1 replied and sat 
down with him. I asked him his 


“I’m a bum,” he replied. “Life 


—long enough to draw workman's 
compensation—and then I go live 


He further stated he was a writ- 
|er and vowed everyone that re- 


Dan Strawn 


This seemed 
fight out of th 


“How did you live li 


haircut said| asked 


“In the back 
her customers 
sent me to 
arrived.” 


I don’t have | and 


| th 


seeing 


“Well, 
you 


V'll 
want me 


Sé 


in California 


in astonishment 


the 


The other fraternity 


estant or a Catholic 


to 
e fraternit 


take 


abo 


noticed the “real swingin’ chick 
the 
lond boyfriend at the next table. 
ut 3:30 in the morning her 


Negro joint and her 


yfriend wanted to go home; she 


ke 
nted 


ID $i 


to stay and become a night 
nger. He walked out in a 


room. She } ] ff, and she staggered up to the 
in the fr ij, podium and began to wait out 
back five introductory strains. 


ings we 


asked, “Are you an athe 


ry I'm 
to I a 


aienc 


e, “Why ain’t you up there 


“Don’t say anything I'm 


| Olics,” the 





walked out, his hair 


have 


lupe Street toward 


house. 


beer 


Longhair became disgusted and | 


pressed gray flannel 
flapping in the breeze. He had a 
slight Groucho Marx- 
him as he sashayed down Guada- 


My attention had been diverted 
by a pectorally adequate brunette 
across the room. When I turned 
back around, haircut was involved 
in a sequence of censorable ob-| 
scenities with a group of muscu- 
lar fraternity boys in the next) 
booth. One of the frat boys had 
said “I'll be right over.” 


second frat 
“because I’m one.” 


lied 
He 


essed 


she started, and no one 
the quality of the music— 


but the undulation of the 


asked 
student musician 


beatnik well- 


in the 


a 


dyin’ but I'm diggin’, he 


One Negro musician stepped up 


would hear| +o vor tran ees adhe the microphone and in a non- 
J usical baritone began to sing 
I had no doubt that ths i} love you, love you, love you.” 
would win because I had I ought to take up singing,” I 
watching him stash awa ight. But the gin was all gone 
I had been buying hir gh nd therefore my singing career 
The frat boy offered a At five in the morning the pro- 
full bottle of beer, wi a rietor shut the jam session down. 
and his un-| and I made off with The “real swingin’ chick” found 
coat-tails| were arguing over the boyfriend to take her home. I 
| the contest. They ct glad to go, anticipating stay- 
like walk to| anyway, and the ng at a local beatnik pad, for they 
hands down yuld surely go to bed and sleep 
the coffee Haircut decided to f! 1 the | al! day 
| buxom brunette acros 
A dee teteren HEN WE ARRIVED | there, 
guise of a boyfriend though, no one had any inten- 
dlebar mustache. He vy tion of going to bed. One of them 
200 pounds without } played a record of some night 
“Get lost cat,” he said lub comic, mistakenly to enter- 
tain me. After an argument, they 


started on his 


home. 


HE ALL-NIGHT JAM 


beards. One of them had a hair- ; 
cut and the other had never had a This disconcerted haircut. He 
heir cut said, “Peace brother, peace. I have 
message for you.” 
The long-haired one _ scowled. a 7 


“Who's the jerk with the red bow 


tie?” (me). 
“Oh, that’s my dad,” 
said. (He had a red beard.) 


“Yes,” I replied, ‘this is my fa- 


vorite illegitimate son.” 


“You're both illegitimate.” Long- 
hair gave me another scowl, but! 


haircut 


beatnik said, 





“No, peace brother,” the worried | 
“sit down and let 
me give you the message.” 


down, spoiling for a fight. 


was proceeding a 
fee shop. When I arr 
Negro had been stashed 


“Yeah, and I've got a message 
for you, too,” the fraternity boy | 
said, shaking his fist. 


big rock and 





Haircut decided it was t 


confused handlebars 
message but not abc 
tions, so handlebars took 


right outside of the 
The jazz was good, the irce 


message He picked 


tarted 


ongo drums... 


up the bongo drums and 
beating on them. The rau- 


ous voice of the night club comic 
laughing at his own jokes .. 


. the 
. the chanting . 


jid not augur favorably for sleep, 


SESSION 


¢t or 


the 


tnree, 


a tele; pole | of 


four—as the 
neighborhood went 


and since it was six in the morn- 
ing, I stepped into the cold, dark, 
foggy air to find sleep elsewhere 
As I drove off amid the crescendo 


I 


two 
the 


drums saw 
lights 


on. 


one, 
in 











LEGALS 


NOTICE of Intention to Incorpor- 
ate Without Change of Name 
Notice is hereby given that Zcd- 

rie M. Douglas and C. E. Bresna- 

doing business under the 


ing Company at El Paso, Texas, 
will qualify a corporation and 
continue to do business under the 
name of the Pamela Manufactur- 
ing Company. 
ZEDRIE M. DOUGLAS and 
Cc. E. BRESNAHAN 
d/b/a Pamela Manufacturing Co. 


CITATION BY PUBLICATION 
THE STATE OF TEXAS 
TO: Eva Hibbs, her legal repre- 
sentatives, the unknown heirs of 
Eva Hibbs, the heirs and legal 
representatives of such unknown 
heirs; Henry Elvira Hibbs, his 
legal representatives, the unknown 
heirs of Henry Elvira Hibbs, the 
heirs and legal representatives of 
such unknown heirs; Will Hibbs 
(LX), his legal representatives, 
the unknown heirs of Will Hibbs 
(LX), the heirs and legal repre- 
sentatives of such unknown heirs; 
Mrs. Will Hibbs, her legal repre- 
sentatives, the unknown heirs of 
Mrs. Will Hibbs, the heir and le- 
So representatives of such un- 
nown heirs, and all persons 
claiming any title or interest in 
and to that certain land granted 
and conveyed unto Truman 
Morris and wife, Julia Morris, as 

Grantees. 

You and each of you are hereby 
commanded to apreer before the 
District Court of Travis County, 
Texas, to be held at the Court 
House of said County in the City 
of Austin, Texas, at or before 
10:00 o’clock A.M. on the first 
Monday after the expiration of 
forty-two days from the date of 





the issuance hereof; that is to say, 
at or before 10:00 o'clock A.M. of | 
Monday the llth day of April, | 
1960, and answer the petition of | 
Dr. Truman Morris and wife, Julia 
Morris, plaintiffs in Cause No. | 
117,071, styled Dr. Truman Morris 
et ux vs. Eva Hibbs, et al, which | 
petition was filed in said Court} 
on the 25th day of February, 1960, | 
the nature of which Said suit is| 
an action in trespass to try title} 
to the hereinafter described land | 
situated in Travis County, Texas, | 
as follows: to-wit: 

FIRST TRACT: A portion of Lot 
3, Block 15, Original City of Aus- 
tin, Texas, described in warranty | 
deed from J. M. Harris to Truman 
N. Morris and wife, Julia Drake | 
Morris dated January 14, 1955,| 
recorded in Vol. 1536, Page 381-2, | 
Travis County Deed Records, as 
surveyed by Orin E. Metcalfe 
- e 14, 1950, here referred to for 
all purposes. 

SECOND TRACT: The West two) 
feet seven inches of West 60 feet 
of Lot 3, Block 15, Original City 
of Austin, Travis County, Texas. | 


Plaintiffs plead, among other! 


things, the three, five, ten, and; 
25 year limitation title. 

If this citation is not served! 
within ninety (90) days after its | 
date of issuance, it shall be re- 
turned unserved. 

WITNESS the hand and seal of | 
O. T. Martin, Clerk of the District 
Court of Travis County, Texas. | 

Given under my hand and seal | 
of said Court at office in the City | 
of Austin, Texas, this the 25th day | 
of February, 1960. | 

O. T. MARTIN, | 

Clerk of the District Court, | 

Travis County, Texas. | 
(SEAL) 

Issued this the 25th day of Feb- | 
ruary, 1 q 
By: MRS. CHAS. KOHRS, | 

Deputy | 


CITATION BY PUBLICATION 
THE STATE OF TEXAS 

TO: John Walker Green and 
Gelnnan Gerold (Buddy) Green 
Defendants, in the hereinafter 
styled and numbered cause: 

You (and each of you) are here- 
by commanded to appear before 
the 126th District Court of Travis 
County, Texas, to be held at the 
courthouse of said county in the 
City of Austin, Travis County, | 
Texas, at or before 10 o’clock A.M. | 
of the first Monday after the ex- 
piration of 42 days from the date 
of issuance hereof; that is to say, 
at or before, 10 o’clock A.M. of 
Monday the llth day of April, 
1960, and answer the petition of 
plaintiffs in Cause Number 116,-, 
554, in which Louise Owens and | 
Frank G. Owens are Plaintiffs and | 
John Walker Green and Gelnnan 
Gerold (Buddy) Green are de-| 
fendants, filed in said Court on| 
the llth day of January, 1960, and 
the nature of which said suit is 
as follows: 

Being an action and prayer for 
judgment in favor of plaintiffs and | 
against defendants for title to and) 
possession of the following de- 
scribed premises, to-wit: 

Lot No. Three (3), and the 
Western one-half (W%) of Lot 
No. Four (4), Block No. Fifty-two 
in Travis Heights Addition 
to the City of Austin, Travis 
County, Texas, according to the 
Plat of said Addition of record in 
Book 3, page 15, of the Plat Rec-| 
ords of Travis County, Texas, 

Lot No. Forty-four (44) in Tract 
No. Six (6) of Lakehurst Subdi- 
vision of a part of John H. Gib- 
son Surveys Numbers Forty-nine 
(49) and Fifty (50) in Travis 
County, Texas, according to the 
map or plat of said Subdivision of 
record in Book 4, Page 145, of the 
Travis County Plat Records, ref- 
erence to said plat and the rec- 
ord thereof, being hereby made 
for all pertinent purposes, to- 
gether with all improvements and 
property situated thereon, wheth-| 
er real, rsonal or mixed; - 

Plaintiffs allege that on April 
12, 1959, plaintiffs were and _ still | 
are the owners in fee simple of 
the aforesaid mentioned proper- 


|sentatives of John Haynes, 
| ceased; the heirs of John Haynes, 


25th day of February, 1960. 
O. T. MARTIN, JR. 
Clerk of the District Courts, 
Travis County, Texas 
By: A. E. JONES 
Deputy 


CITATION BY PUBLICATION 
THE STATE OF TEXAS 

TO: John Haynes; the persons 
taking or holding the beneficial 
title, if any, in the hereinafter 
described land by virtue of deed 
from Ishmael Goode and wife 
Willie May Goode, to J. Phillip 
Crawford, Trustee, of date Janu- 
ary 26, 1960, recorded in Volume 
“2139”. at Page 275, of the Travis 
County Deed Records, herein des- 
ignated as unknown owners; the 
legal ee of John 
Haynes, deceased; the legal repre- 
sentatives of the heirs of John 
Haynes, deceased; 

You, and each of you, are here- 
by commanded to appear before 
the 126th Judicial District Court 
of Travis County, Texas, to be 
held at the Courthouse of said 
County, in the City of Austin, 
Travis County, Texas, at or before 
10:00 o'clock A. of the first 
Monday after the expiration of 42 
days from the te of issuance 
hereof, that is to say, at or before 
10:00 o'clock A. M. of Monday, the 
25th day of April, 1960, and an- 
swer the petition of plaintiff in 
Cause No. 117,125, in which W. S 
Gatewood is plaintiff and J. Phil- 
lip Crawford, individually, J. Phil- 


| lip Crawford, Trustee, M. H. Flour- 


noy, John Haynes, Ishmael Goode, 
Willie May Goode, Ollie L. Butler, 
a widow, the persons taking or 
holding the beneficial title, if any, 
in virtue of deed from Ishmael 
Goode and wife, Willie May 
Goode, to J. Phillip Crawford, 
Trustee, of date January 26, 1960, 
recorded in Volume “2139”, at 


| Page 275, of the Travis County 


legal repre- 


Deed Records, the 
de- 
deceased; the legal representatives 
of the heirs of John Haynes, de- 
ceased, are defendants, which said 








y appears 
ginal petition 
and to which 
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NOTICE OF DISSOLUTION OF 
PARTNERSHIP AND 
CONTINUANCE AS 

CORPORATION 










Notice nere given that the 
partnershir tel existing be- 
tween J. B. Goodwin and W. L 
Whitis d isiness under the 
firm name f “Northside Auto 
Parts” was dissolved as of Janu- 
ary 1, 19 nd has qualified as 
a corporati thout change of | 
name. Sa irm will continue to 
do business under firm name 


of “NORTHSIDE AUTO PARTS, 
INC.” at 5906 San Pedro Avenue, 


| fice in the City of Austin, 


inexhaustible. I was wit the na 
The frat boy belligerently sat| beatniks. They seemed t gre- THE TEXAS OBSERVER 
! 
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ties, and that on said oy 12,| petition w f San Antonio, Texas, where all 
ss defendants unlawfully en-|on the 3r debts due to said partnership are 
ter upon and_ dispossessed and the na to be paid and all debts due from 
plaintiffs of such premises and | follows the same will be discharged. 
a a them the posses- Being ar J. B. GOODWIN 
sion thereof; naan? 
; judgme W. L. WHITIS 

Plaintiffs further pray for such | against all def ——- 
other and further relief as they | title to CITATION BY PUBLICATION 
may be entitled to, either at law | acres of THE STATE OF TEXAS 
or in equity; nehill Leag TO. Charney Brown, Defendant 

All of which more fully appears | Travis in the hereinafier styled and num: 
from Plaintiffs’ Original Petition | conveyed | hered cause’ “ 
on file in this office and to which — hg a You are hereby commanded to 
reference is here made for all ae <a appear before the 98th District 
"ae de een te not served Records : Ss teak ak ee aes one id 

Ss laintit’ 2e oh ‘ 4 wnouse OI Sa 

within 90 days after the date of oe ’ county in the City of Austin, Trav- 
its ae it shall be returned ried ent 2 is County, Texas, at or before 
unserved. a ae a 10 o'clock A.M. of the first Mon- 

WITNESS, O. T. MARTIN, JR., cone t ip day after the expiration of 42 days 
Sith, ans, Beta Cours f| rent =i Wicg to: 

° . itatinn +} atv Ss to ay, a 1?) efore, iV 

Issued and given under my hand evi + Pet o'clock A. M. of Monday the 25th 
and the seal of said Court at office be ae day of April, 1960, and answer the 
in the City of Austin, this the shed petition of plaintiff in Cause Num- 


ber 117,208, in which Mamie Lee 
Brown is Plaintiff and Charncy 
Brown is defendant, filed in said 
Court on the 10th day of March, 
1960, and the nature of which said 
suit is as follows: 

Being an action and prayer for 
judgment in favor of plaintiff and 
against defendant for decree of 
divorce dissolving the bonds of 
matrimony heretofore and now 
existing between said parties 
plaintiff alleges that defendant 
and plaintiff lived together from 
the time of their marriage on or 
about Feb. 27, 1942, until Feb. 17 
1951, at which time defendant left 
plaintiff; plaintiff alleges that 
plaintiff and defendant have not 
lived together as man and wife 
since Feb. 17, 1951; plaintiff fur- 
ther alleges that there were five 
children born as result of said 
marriage, namely, to-wit: Ruby 
Loise Brown, female, 15 years of 


age, Nathanie] Brown, male, age 
14 yrs., Ella Mae Brown, female 
age 12 Yrs., Linda Sue Brown, 
female, age 11 Yrs., and Sylves- 


ter Brown, male, age 10 yrs, and 
plaintiff prays for custody of said 
aforesaid mentioned children since 
plaintiff is employed and fully able 
to care and educate said children; 
Plaintiff further alleges that there 
was no community property in 
issue; plaintiff further prays for 
relief, general and special; 

All of which more fully appears 
from Plaintiff's Original Petition 
on file in this office, and which 


reference is here made for all 
intents and purposes 
If this citation is not served 


within 90 days after date of its 
issuance, it shall be returned un- 
served 

WITNESS, O. T. MARTIN, JR 
Clerk of the District Courts of 
Travis County, Texas. 

Issued and given under my hand 
and the seal of said Court at of- 
this 
the 10th day of March, 1960. 

O. T. MARTIN, JR 

Clerk of the District Courts, 
Travis County, Texas. 

By A. E. JONES, Deputy 














Slagle in Austin 


Fd Hume Everett, division at-; president—and broached, for the} 

torney of Ohio Oil Co. and_/ first time, plans to support Secre- | 
a featured speaker and emcee at| tary of the Treasury Robert An-| 
several “Freedom in Action” state | derson as Texas favorite son for | 


conferences, addressed the Hunts- | vice-president on the GOP ticket 
ville Rotary Club this week and) 


attacked Rotary’s long-standing | Political Intelligence 





emphasis on “international serv- | 
Everett told the Rotarians 


—— 
that a copy of the Rotary Inter- | The Jacksonville Daily-Prog- 
national magazine included a pic- 


ice.” 





ress (East Texas) endorsed | 

ture of Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt right-to--vote regardless of color, | 
n 4 : pa j is 5." | 

and four known communists.” | criticized “misguided Southern | 

Some of the Rotarians were ex-)| 


| senators” who oppose the right, | 
tremely angry about Everett's re-| and threw in opposition to the poll 
; |tax for good measure The |} 
t# Bod Slagle, the statewide! Palestine Herald-Press said that | 
campaign manager of Sen Sen. Johnson could not be legiti-| 
Ralph Yarborough’s 1958 cam-| mately criticized for supporting | 
paign, has arrived in Austin to) the right to vote for everyone. In| 
manage Don Yarborough’s cam-! fact, said the paper, this has added | 
paign against Lt. Gov. Ben Ram-| to his stature as a statesman. Then | 
The Don Yarborough cam-/the Herald-Press quoted editori- 
paign has been attracting little/ ally at length from Cong. John 
attention, but seems to be about | Dowdy, Athens, opposing most of 
off the ground; it received a con-/the provisions of the pending 
siderable boost from the young] House civil rights bill 
attorney's showings in Belden and | 
Dallas News polls. 


marks 


sey 





Houston Chronicle bitterly 


‘ = asserts that Americans for 

j7 The Abilene Reporter-News| nemocratic Action—now openly 

reported from Washington opposed to Johnson—“probably 
that a “seeret document” being 


: can block a Johnson nomination.” 
circulated by James Hoffa of the 


Teamsters says Reps. Brooks, 
Thompson, Thomas, and Patman 

ia 
are “labor's hard core of Texas” fice, has initiated a human rela-| 
while Reps. Wright and Beck-/| tions newsletter. The first letter) 
worth have labor backing in their| S4ys that active Ku Klux Klan) 
districts. The story reasoned that | wits are operating in Dallas, Tex-| 

| 

since no other congressmen from | 4rkana, and Waco, Texas. 


' 
Texas were named in the memo, | Conservatives received a call | 
“apparently” the unnamed ones 


to put up cash to stop Texas | 
are “fingered for Hoffa's purge.”"| from becoming “another liberal | 

| 
This story was carried as news on | state” in a letter signed by 14! 
page one 





The Anti-Defamation League 
of B'Nai B’Rith, Houston of-} 





| business leaders, including Her-| 
The Texas Republican execu-| man Brown, E. B. Germany, and| 
tive committee met, reaf-| Tom Sealy. The letter from the| 
firmed its support of Nixon for | group, led by Gen. Preston! 








and toilet facilities, and youth | 

| hostels for people of all nationali- | 
ties between ages 15 and 27 (ap- 
| proximately). These accommoda- | 
} tions, which are usually located | 
within a day's walk of each other, | 
are sponsored by private organiza- | 
tions to maintain interest in out- 
door life, and the cost for a night} 
is almost trivial. For one whose | 
age is not suitable for a hostel} 
and who does not want to carry | 
| his sleeping equipment there re- 
Broa Tbgpiey | main inns to be found in most vil-| 
vately owned and states that this lages where lodging end meals 
results in limited recrea-| 


| may be had quite cheaply. 
tional use and in commercial ex- 


ploitation of the natural beauties; 
further he says that camping 
places are small and widely scat- 
tered. I do have the impression 
that the large land areas over 
which I have walked with pleas- | much of Europe. 
ure in southern Germany and_| The marked contrast of Lt. Ter- 
Switzerland are privately owned, | Tell’s report with my observations 
but the other assertions evidently | iS partly to be traced to his motor- 
proceed from inadequate observa-| ized approach, for these pleasures 
tion. | will seldom be discovered from 
I have spent vacation days and} ‘the highway or the road map. If 
week ends wandering through the | he will exchange his motorcycle 
justly famous Black Forest and| for good shoes, a pocket of maps, 
the idyllic grazing and timber| and a comfortable pack, he will 
land of the Swiss Jura. No farmer | discover that much of this conti- 
or forester has ever addressed me| "ent is a park which is enjoyed 
hostilely, and the very few “no| >y 4 sizeable fraction of the popu- 
trespassing” signs I have seen had| lation. 


Walks in Black Forest 


Sir: In a recent letter, Lt. Jim 
Terrell thanked you for the Ob-} 


server's support of the preserva- 
tion of public recreational areas 
I wish to join him and others in 
expressing appreciation in this 
matter, but I refute his support- 
ing argument which rests on an 
allegedly pitiful state of affairs in 
Europe with regard to opportuni- 
ties for enjoying the outdoors. 
He notes that most land is pri- 


| 
| 
| 


very 


The key to this satisfying form 
of recreation is the topographical | 
|Mmaps obtainable in bookstores; 
these excellent maps enable one 
to walk by backwood trail over 


| ward a general sales tax. 
| home town daily said he is un- 





been posted in the interests of 
safety or on cultivated land near 
a highway. There is plenty of 
room to spread a bed roll for any- 
one who follows general rules of 
courtesy with respect to the own- 
er. For one who prefers conven- 
iences in the evening there are 
camping sites with water, cooking 
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These remarks are not intended 
as an underhanded attack of state 
and national parks, for the condi- 
tions in Texas are different. Land- 
owners there prefer the word 
“trespasser” to “wanderer,” but 


ences help justify a restrictive at- 
titude. 

Louis Brown, Physical Institute 
of the University, Klingelberg- 
strasse 82, Basel, Switzerland. 





then perhaps their past experi-| 


| 





Agai 
Weatherred of Dallas, stated that 
between 1951 and 1959, the Senate 
has changed from 28-3 conserva- 
tive to 19-12 conservative, and the 
House from 105-45 conservative 
to 80-70 conservative, so that “the 
stark reality is that with the loss 
of four votes in the Senate and 


| six in the House, Texas becomes 


another liberal state.” Money is 
asked for—not for specified poli- 
tical campaigns, but to “inform 
business leadership of pending is- 
sues” and foster local conserva- 
tive cooperation. 
vod The Texas Manufacturers’ 
Assn. says in a letter to 
members that with the deficit at 
the end of the present fiscal year 
about $60 million, some taxes ex- 
piring and others perhaps invalid, 
the state services increasing, by 
1961 a “total possible additional 
revenue” of $265 million may be 
needed ... 
The Victoria Mirror, a home- 
town weekly of Sen. Bill 
Fly’s, continued to slam his re- 
election effort, arguing that he 
“gutted” the farm-and-ranch bru- 
cellosis control legislation and op- 
posed other farm and ranch legis- 
lation. 
In the congressional races, 
Sen. Bill Moore, Bryan, chal- 
lenging Rep. Olin Teague, College 
Station, and Rev. Bill Crook, 
Nacogdoches, challenging Rep. 
John Dowdy, Athens, reportedly 
have the best chances of unseating 
incumhents. Dudley Dougherty, 
the Beeville multimillionaire, has 
been splashing heavily in the 
weeklies in the district of Rep. 
John Young, and Dougherty could 
surprise observers by winning. 
Sen. Frank Owen, El Paso, 
returns to a four-year term 
unopposed. However, he has not 
escaped criticism in the Herald- 
Post in his city for switching his 
stance to a friendly attitude to- 
His 


opposed “due to harsh influence 
used on a prospective candidate 
at Midland by a group of oil law- 
yers.” 

The San Antonio Express 

endorsed Gov. Daniel for 
re-election. The Houston Press 
opposed Lloyd W. Davidson for 
re-election to the Texas Court of 
Criminal Appeals as a hair-split- 
ter in small, picayunish, and quib- 
bling decisions letting criminals 
go free. The Houston Chronicle 
endorsed Lt. Gov. Ramsey. 


Clayton for Adlai 


AUSTIN 

Will Clayton of Houston, former 
Undersecretary of State and a 
wealthy Democratic businessman, 
is one of the sponsors of the 
Travis County Stevenson for 
President Club, and there are a 
total of 887 members, Mrs. Jean 


| Lee, chairman, announced to the 


Observer. 

The club holds its next meeting 
March 24 in Austin. Speaker will 
be Otto Bullinax of the Dallas law 
firm of Mullinax, Wells, Morris, & 
Mauzy. 

Mrs. Lee announced that Bob 
Adams is vice chairman, Mrs. 
W. G. Carnahan secretary, and 
Mrs. Julius Franki treasurer of 
the local club. Members of vari- 
ous committees include Harry 
Benge Crozier, Dr. George San- 
chez, Creekmore Fath, and others. 


| “laggards” noticed, however, that 








.Q. SAYS WHO? 








When Minerva was nine 
years old, her family moved 
from Mexico to a small town 
near the Texas coast. Chil- 
dren were given intelligence 
tests and placed according to 
their ability level. 


No exception was made in Min- 
erva’s case. Before her first year 
in Texas had passed, she had been 
given an I.Q. test and fitted neat- 
ly into a class for mentally re- 
tarded children. Most of the other 
children in the class were either 
Latin-American or of the Latin- 
American ancestry. 


The case was considered closed. 
A scientific tape measure had re- 
vealed little Minerva’s intellectual 
capacity in English, the school’s 
lawful language. Minerva spoke 
Spanish. 


The teacher in charge of the 





Minerva did not behave the way | 
psychology books said that men-| 
tally retarded children behaved. | 
The pale, dark-eyed child was} 
eager to learn and quick to under- | 
stand, and she retained what she 
was taught. Minerva acquired fa- | 
cility in the strange language very | 
rapidly. 


EVERAL YEARS LATER, a 

sudden seizure of equality) 
gripped the school system, and 
Minerva was flung, willy-nilly, | 
into a junior high school class of | 
children representing all sections 
of the intelligence curve. 

Minerva’s seventh grade math 
teacher was an enthusiastic young 
fellow, fresh from college, who 
thought that ali kids were twitch- 
ing with intellectual curiosity. 
Only a few of his pupils lived up 
to his expectations, and among 
them was Minerva, by now a 
straight A student. 

Fractions were a picnic for her. 
The multiplication tables seemed 
to have been stamped on her 
brain from birth. She took eagerly 





male Einstein. What a fantastic 
1.Q. the girl must have! It was 
clearly the math teacher's duty to 
set his young genius on the path 
to the university. He went to the 
principal's office to examine her 
record. She did indeed have a 
fantastic 1.Q—in the 70s. Some- 
thing was wrong, and the rest of 
her record showed what it was. 


Disturbed, the teacher rushed to 
the superintendent and explained 
the situation. The superintendent, 
equally disturbed, promised to 
have Minerva retested and see 
about getting her a_ scholarship 
when she became a high school 
senior. 


HIS PARTICULAR Minerva 

was noticed accidentally. We 
are kept from knowing how many 
other Minervas there are in Texas 
by a scientific device which can 
go berserk in unscientific hands. 

The purpose of intelligence tests 
is to determine a child's intellec- 
tual capacity so that he can be 
taught in a way that will enable 
him to learn all he is capable of 
learning. The only sure thing 
which an English I.Q. test proves 
about a non - English - speaking 
child is that he cannot speak Eng- 
lish. 


Some progress has been made 
by the appropriation of money for 
pre-school English classes. While 
this is helpful, it is not a real 
solution. Can six years of a non- 
English-speaking environment be 
erased in a few weeks? 


Where can schools get foreign 
language intelligence tests? It's 
hard to find out, because the use 
of any language other than Eng- 
list in public schools is illegal. 
If such tests were legalized and 
made available, would they be 
used? How could such tests be 
made available? Could the Texas 
Education Agency secure Spanish 
1.Q. tests through the University 


to simple forms of plane and solid| of Mexico? Does UNESCO have 


geometry. Nothing had to be ex-| I.Q. tests in foreign languages? If 
plained to her more than once. UNESCO doesn’t, the need for 
such a project is obvious. 


Mrs. Robert B. Sexton 


Here in his own class, marveled | 
the young fellow, was a small fe-| 


Newman Lists Needs 


WACO than four workers, Newman said. 
Labor Cmsr. Robert Newman; Newman proposed many techni- 
of the Texas Employment Cmsn. | cal changes in the law, tending 
shot back at Cmsr. Maurice Acers/ toward higher benefits for more 
on the adequacy of the Texas un- | people for longer periods. He sug- 
employment compensation  pro- gested that as eleven other states 
gram here. provide dependent allowances for 
Newman said that in 1959, 23| jobless workers, Texas should 
percent of all jobless claimants in| adopt additional payments of $4 
Texas were ineligible, and 48 per-| per dependent up to six depend- 
cent of those who drew benefits| ents. 
exhausted their entitlement, while 
the average weekly payment of | 
$24 represented only 30 percent | 
of the average weekly wage for) 
insured Texas workers. 











Chiefly Postal Business 
—Books Shown by Appointment] 


STIEFEL’S 


Dealer in Rare, Out-of-Print 
Books 
1312 10th St., Huntsville, Texas 
Telephone 5-4449 


“Only one state has a basic max- | 
imum weekly benefit amount of | 
less than Texas $28, while it is 
$40 or more in 16 states,"" Newman 
said in a speech to area labor} 
leaders. Protection is withheld | 
from major Texas worker groups | 
totaling at least 600,000—60,000 | 
state employees, 137,000 local and} 
county employees, hospital, relig- | 
ious, and nonprofit workers, and | 


farm workers, plus the workers “I 


101,000 businesses employing less 


Use our International Search 
Service for those hard to find 
books at no extra cost to you. 











“BOW” WILLIAMS 


Automobile and 

General Insurance 

Budget Payment 

Plan 

Strong Stock 

Companies 
GReenwood 2-0545 


624 LAMAR, AUSTIN 
Let's Abolish the Poll Tax! 














INSURANCE 
P. 0. Box 8098 





Over $133 Million 
Od Industries tee 


HAROLD E. RILEY 
Vice-President and Director of Agencies 


Insurance 
In Force 


COMPANY 
Heuston, Texes 
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